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WHO’S WHO 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY, in his articles in Octo- 
ber and November, created not a little stir by his 
comments on war financing. This week, he con- 
tinues his analysis of this phase of international 
involvements by his story about gold. Many in the 
Congress which opened last week are deeply con- 
cerned about the trap in which we are caught. But 
the subject may not make the headlines, for it is a 
golden bombshell. . . . JOHN LAFARGE continues 
the series of observations which he has been pub- 
lishing now and again during the past few weeks. 
. . . DORAN HURLEY adds another incident to 
the carrer of Mrs. Patrick Crowley, and another 
bit of the doings of the Old Parish. We can all join 
the leading lady in her crusade for the Finns. It has 
been gossiped about that Mrs. Crowley, known as 
“Herself,” is coming to a Broadway theatre. We 
invite everyone to the opening night, may it soon 
come. .. . JOHN P. DELANEY is at present en- 
gaged in drawing up a comprehensive program that 
would outline a more intense realization of the need 
for Catholic Action in the United States... . 
KATHERINE BREGY, as essayist, poet, lecturer 
holds a ranking place in American Catholic litera- 
ture. There are some irritations, as she states and 
as we likewise affirm, in being interrogated. How- 
ever, she is immensely kindly toward the young 
hopefuls and most helpful; which admission, we 
trust, may not increase her troubles. .. . OF THE 
POETS, it may be said, briefly: Laura Benét 
is sister of and poetic equal of the Benét brothers. 
Jessica Powers, now of New York, appears in many 
periodicals. Frances T. Patterson is a biographer 
and essayist, no less a poet. Jessie Corrigan Pegis 
has been noted before. Alfred Barrett, S.J., confer 
Mint by Night. 
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COMMENT 











ON a bright and early day in January, the law- 
makers assembled in Washington for the opening 
of Congress. We have not had such a Congress for 
four years. It is the one preceding the Presidential 
nominations and elections. Not one of the leaders 
dares to do ought that might disturb the serenity 
of those who will vote later in the year, and all the 
leaders radiate good wishes and beam with love for 
the voters. We have had two terms of struggle for 
a new social order. We have witnessed Congress in 
paroxysms. Divergences of policy have dug deep. 
The nation is changed. And now Congress meets in 
a lull. According to forecasts, social and economic 
measures of major import will not be presented and 
debated. Whatever may strike the violent clang of 
controversy will be kept bolted down tightly. The 
Democratic chieftains seek for the 1940 sessions a 
life that will be brief and peaceful. And yet, some 
there be in Congress who may attempt to whip up 
a flurry before they are rolled down into order. 
On the whole, however, the President, the Senate 
and the House may be expected to sag down into 
a period of quiet, meditating mostly on the rustle 
of ballots in the November winds. 


A RECORD was hung up during the current fiscal 
year. All previous highs during peace time were 
topped when one billion, six hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars were appropriated for American 
defense. It is confidently expected, however, that 
this record will be broken in 1940, and a new cham- 
pion appropriation will be hailed. We are not in- 
fected with feeble pacifism nor are we vitalized 
with roaring patriotism. The Congress now in ses- 
sion must provide security against the hostile in- 
tentions of any nation or group of nations. The 
United States must maintain a navy equipped to 
ward off any fleet of any size and any equipment. 
The United States regular army must be brought 
up to a standard whereby it could bear the first 
brunt of contact with any army in the world, with 
the reserve army in preparation. Likewise, the 
United States must rule the air over the United 
States and the dependencies. If two billions of dol- 
lars during the next fiscal year are needful for 
these purposes, two billions of dollars must be 
found. Precaution, however, must be taken by the 
Executive and Congress that not one dollar out of 
these two billions be destined for war across the 
eastern or the western oceans. 


INVASION by bombs, shells, bullets and gases is 
less to be feared than impenetration through ideas, 
propaganda and plots. The United States may 
rightly be judged to be waging a defensive warfare 
against strangulation by some European powers 
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and against poisoning by others. For that reason, 
while Congress discusses appropriations for na- 
tional defense, the army and navy, it must also 
seek security through appropriations for commit- 
tees investigating subversive and anti-American 
activities. The report of the Dies Committee is 
available, and the question of the continuation of 
this Committee is before the House. The report 
would seem to require that the question be an- 
swered affirmatively. While the army and navy is 
being equipped, in these days of war-threats, to 
prevent hostile armaments from coming near, the 
Federal and civil powers must be energized to pre- 
vent foreign agents and disloyal citizens from 
sparking off internal combustions. 


MOST KINDLY and sympathetic are our senti- 
ments toward England and France in the war in 
which they are engaged. We regret most sincerely 
that their neighbor, Nazi Germany, and their 
slightly distant neighbor, Soviet Russia, should be 
such frightful wreckers of European peace. We 
recognize the fact that the Nazis and the Soviets, 
if victorious, would sweep away Western culture 
and modern democracy. We stand, therefore, in 
favor of the determination of the British Common- 
wealth and France to stop Hitler, and would favor 
more direct action against Stalin. It is unfair, then, 
for British and French to accuse us of lack of sym- 
pathy for the Allied cause, and it is not right to 
conclude that we are not, on our part, friends. 
England and France must look to their national 
security and welfare first. So must the United 
States. To an extent, the United States is affected 
by the Nazi and Soviet ideologies and menaces. The 
citizens of the United States, including the Catholic 
portion, do not believe that their country is obliged 
to participate in the war against Nazi Germany 
nor, at present, in any European war. Such a con- 
viction, however, must not be interpreted as an act 
of hostility toward Great Britain and France. It is 
a conclusion drawn from our views about our na- 
tional American welfare, whereas our sympathy 
toward the Allied cause is educed from our hopes 
for international security. The two Polls conducted 
by AMERICA recently, that of the College students 
and that of the readers, were not graciously ac- 
cepted by the current English periodicals. The 
London Tablet rejoices: “Among the students, the 
number of (conscientious) objectors is only 35 per 
cent.” But is, nevertheless, disturbed: “35 per cent, 
however, shows a sufficiently depressing uncer- 
tainty about the civic duties of a Catholic, and 
about the larger issues of the present war. But men 
are not at their best when filling in questionnaires.” 
To which we reply, as above. The London Universe, 
after commenting on “the startling discovery re- 





sulting from the questionnaire,” concludes: “We 
doubt, indeed, whether these replies give a fair pic- 
ture of American public spirit.” The Universe need 
entertain no doubts. The collegians voted what 
they meant to vote. And they, together with our 
readers, are accurate specimens of true Americans. 


THAT the Catholic Church, with many reserva- 
tions and qualifications, does admit the possibility 
of a just war drew sharp disapproval when the 
matter was broached in the final session, last Sep- 
tember, of the Williamstown Institute of Human 
Relations. The Catholic position was considered a 
sour note in the pacifist harmony because it in- 
sisted upon maintaining certain absolutes which 
might run counter to the mood of the moment or 
the age. Now, strange to say, an editorial in the 
January Fortune finds that this very admission— 
perhaps recalled from Williamstown—saves the 
Catholic Church from falling somewhat under a 
sharp judgment passed on the Protestant religious 
bodies, who are accused of blowing hot one day 
and cold the next in the matter of war and peace. 
The grace offered by Fortune’s editors to the Cath- 
olic Church, however, is but a limited one. In con- 
crete ethical situations, they maintain, even Cath- 
olics relinquish their principles, because “lay lead- 
ership” gets the better of the clergy, and the 
Church authorities, in the long run, do what the 
vast majority of the laymen wish of them. It would 
be interesting to talk this out with Fortune’s edi- 
tors and learn what they can be referring to in 
such sweeping statements. It would be particularly 
interesting to discover that the Church’s attitude 
on divorce, artificial contraception, the obligation 
of the confessional, religious education, Catholic 
schools and countless other matters pertaining to 
social ethics grew from an unconscious sway of 
people over the Teaching Church. The testimony of 
priests in Soviet and Nazi concentration camps 
would be most instructive. Some critics of the 
Fortune type appear to be scandalized that the 
Gospel does not operate by a mere rule of thumb: 
a ready formula to be anplied like the Townsend 
Plan. We can assure them that the Church can and 
does consider human needs, conditions and circum- 
stances, precisely because she forever teaches “ab- 
solutes” and will not be diverted from her mission. 


BEHIND the scenes of the war of bombs and blood 
in Finland is being waged another warfare. Ac- 
cording to information furnished by the Coopera- 
tive League News Service, in New York City, Otto 
Kuusinen and the Comintern have as a principal 
aim the destruction of the Finnish cooperative 
movement. Ten years ago Kuusinen, who is now 
Prime Minister of the puppet government set up 
by the Soviets on the Finnish border, undertook to 
capture or destroy the American cooperative move- 
ment. In 1930, the American Communist party, 
under direction of Kuusinen and his wife, launched 
a virulent propagandist attack upon the Central 
Cooperative Wholesale, pioneer cooperative whole- 


sale of Superior, Wis., which now serves 130 co- 
operative stores in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Northern Michigan. They demanded large sums of 
money and required that the contributions be con- 
cealed from the general membership. The attacks 
resulted in utter failure and the rooting out of the 
Communists from the Wholesale, which is to this 
day a staple subject of Communist vilification. 
Since more than half the families in Finland are 
members of cooperatives which handle between 
thirty-five and forty per cent of the business of the 
country, the Kuusinen Government with its conse- 
quent Soviet regime is a serious threat to a major 
part of the Finnish economy. Vainé Tanner, For- 
eign Minister of Finland, whom the Soviets now 
furiously vituperate, has been the principal cooper- 
ative director in Finland. 


PIECE by piece the figure of the Soviet worker 
that topped off the Russian Pavilion and dominated 
the buildings at the World’s Fair has been brought 
to the ground. “Big Joe,” as the figure has been 
styled, is going home. And incidentally, the Rus- 
sian Government is dismantling the entire Pavilion 
in order to ship it block by block to Russia where 
it will be reconstructed for the edification and en- 
lightenment of the Soviet followers. We are grate- 
ful to the Bolsheviks for removing their lying 
propaganda out of our midst. Of course, it is nat- 
ural to suppose that the exhibits of most coun- 
tries at the Fair were exaggerated from the stand- 
point of the method of display, as it is to be ex- 
pected that some measure of propaganda is in- 
tentionally injected. But in the way of laying it 
on thick the Russian side show outstripped any- 
thing promoters ever imagined in their wildest 
fancies. People who have been to Russia know per- 
fectly well what a hoax was foisted on the Ameri- 
can public who visited the exhibit. Except for a 
few comparatively smaller sections little progress 
has been made; the peasants have no time for 
such profuse flower gathering as was depicted 
on the walls at Flushing Meadows, and sacks for 
shoes and rags to ward off inadequately the Win- 
ter’s ice are the general sight that greets the 
traveler. It may be just possible that the Russian- 
German alliance may have mitigated, if not averted, 
the evil effect of the Russian treachery to which 
visitors to the Fair were exposed. At all events we 
shall take supreme pleasure in seeing “Big Joe’s” 
back as he departs for his workers’ paradise. Our 
only regret is that we cannot ship all his followers 
in this country with him. 


WITH the 1,400,000 Catholics of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago, and with the 455,000 Catholics of the 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee, we rejoice over the ap- 
pointment of Most Rev. Samel A. Stritch and 
Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley. To the Archbishops, 
we humbly offer our best wishes and congratula- 
tions. To the Holy Father, our thanks that, guided 
by the Holy Spirit, he has entrusted these great 
Sees to such saintly and zealous pastors. 
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HAVING TOO MUCH GOLD 
WE KEEP ON BUYING MORE 


An American dilemma with horns for the Allies 


RICHARD E. MULCAHY 














LAST October, Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, asking among other things this 
mild-sounding question: “Should not the purchase 
of foreign gold be curtailed and repriced at least 
for the period of the war?” At present, the question 
is being studied by the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. The matter is not as meek as it 
sounds. Though wrapped in celophane it is packed 
with dynamite. It is a gold bombshell that, if it 
explodes, could rock the very reserves of the Bank 
of England and the Bank of France. 

Today, Great Britain has two and one-half billion 
dollars of gold; and France an estimated three bil- 
lion. That is, Britain has roughly seventy million 
ounces of gold valued at $35 per ounce for a total 
value of $2,450,000,000. France has eighty-five mil- 
lion ounces valued at $35 an ounce for a total value 
in round numbers of $3,000,000,000. 

These ounces of gold, however, did not always 
equal these respective totals. Before the United 
States Government raised the world price of gold 
to $35 and pegged it there by offering to buy all the 
metal offered at that price, gold was worth only 
$20.67 an ounce. At which figure Britain’s present 
gold holdings would be worth only one and one-half 
billion dollars; France’s only one and three-fourths 
billions. So if Senator Vandenberg’s proposal be- 
comes an actuality and, not to imagine the worst, 
the gold price is reduced to its former level of 
$20.67, the reserves of the Bank of England would 
depreciate a billion dollars and the reserves of the 
Bank of France a billion and a quarter dollars. 

Foreign governments have been paying part of 
their governmental bills by revaluing their gold 
holdings which were carried on the books at the 
old $20.67 an ounce price. They revalue their hold- 
ings at $35 an ounce and make a profit, by a stroke 
of the pen, of seventy per cent. And then the gov- 
ernment spends this paper profit to pay its bills. 

For example, in 1938 the Government of France 
was borrowing heavily from the Bank of France. 
On November 12, it owed the bank fifty-two billion 
francs, the authorized maximum the Government 
could borrow. And there seemed no way to pay it 
—taxes already were high and the bond market 
could not take a new bond issue. So the Govern- 
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ment simply revalued the gold holdings of the bank 
and confiscated the profits with which it paid off 
part of its debt owed to the same bank. The French 
Government made a profit of thirty-one and one- 
half billion francs on the deal! And we wondered 
where they got the money to pay for their rearma- 
ments. We now wonder, if the price of gold is low- 
ered, will the Government have to pay back the 
thirty-one and one-half billion francs. 

The next step in this juggling act is an added 
feature that makes Senator Vandenberg’s gold pro- 
posal especially trying for the finance ministers of 
England and France. Not only have they revalued 
their gold at the new high price, but they have 
increased the issues of paper notes outstanding 
against these inflated reserves. So, if the value of 
gold is reduced, the reserves backing the note is- 
sues will be reduced, and the confidence of the 
people in the notes will be reduced. 

A reduction in the price of gold will seriously 
impair the purchasing power of the empires. Brit- 
ain and France plan—or at least it is expected— 
that they will pay for part of the armaments pur- 
chased in the United States by shipping to America 
large amounts of their gold holdings. They will be 
able to buy more airplanes, tanks, shells and guns, 
when they are given thirty-five dollars’ worth of 
the war materials in return for each ounce of gold, 
than when they are given only twenty dollars 
worth of these same armaments for that same 
ounce of gold. Senator Vandenberg’s proposal is 
just like sinking a ship from each of the empires 
carrying a cargo of over a billion dollars of gold! 

What an important item this is can be gathered 
from the trade statistics of the past six years. In 
that time, Great Britain shipped to America five 
billion dollars of gold; France a little less than two 
billion. This is with gold valued at $35 an ounce. 
If the gold value had been only $20.67 an ounce, 
England’s gold shipments would only have been 
worth three billion dollars; the shipments from 
France about a billion and a quarter. Thus, in six 
years we gave Great Britain a gift of two billion 
dollars of American securities and materials. 

Nor is this all that is bothering Sir John Simon, 
Britain’s kindly Chancelor of the Exchequer, every 
time he hears the name Vandenberg. Great Britain 








mines more than half the world’s annual gold 
production. In 1938, from the British mines of 
South Africa alone came $425,000,000 of gold. 
Another $100,000,000 was mined in Rhodesia, West 
Africa, Australia and British India. And Canada 
produced $165,000,000 worth. To appreciate what 
a renewal of the old $20.67 price would mean to 
Great Britain, compare these 1938 figures (when 
gold was valued at $35) with the statistics for 1933 
(when gold was valued at $20.67). In the latter 
year only $227,673,000 of the yellow metal was 
mined in South Africa. In Canada the production 
was only $60,968,000; and in the remaining coun- 
tries of the empire only $43,000,000. Thus not only 
are we paying British mining interests more for the 
gold they normally produce but we are stimulating 
them to open new mines. 

The first reaction of anyone, who realizes that 
all this high finance is being made at the expense 
of the American taxpayer, is to cry out: “Let us 
reduce the gold price to $20.67 an ounce!” The 
case, however, is not so simple as it may at first 
appear. The answer to the problem is not to be 
found in the foreign side of the gold question but 
in a domestic dilemma that is far more perplexing. 

Uncle Sam is faced with a real dilemma. Either 
he continues to pay $35 an ounce for gold and, 
thus, continues to attract to America gold from all 
the world; or, he reduces the price and, thus, re- 
duces the value of his huge gold holdings. Perhaps 
a few facts and explanations may be in order. 

Today the United States Government holds sev- 
enteen billion dollars of gold—that is, with gold 
valued at $35 per ounce. But if the price is lowered 
to $20.67, these holdings will be worth only ten 
billion dollars; and this will not be so good. For 
Trader Sam paid over fourteen billion dollars for 
this gold that he has buried in old Kentucky. So if 
the price of gold is reduced to $20.67, the Govern- 
ment must take a loss of over four billion dollars! 

And this loss would be in contrast to a present 
profit of two billion, eight hundred million dollars 
that Trader Sam claims to have made on the gold 
he bought from the citizens at $20.67 an ounce in 
1933. This profit has provided the funds for Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s famous stabilization fund. So, 
perhaps, with the vanishing of the profit would go 
the Secretary’s trading account. 

Then again, like Britain and France, the United 
States Government has issued gold certificates 
against its gold holdings. At the present time there 
are fourteen and one-half billion dollars of these 
certificates in circulation. But, if the price of gold 
is reduced, and the gold reserve is revalued at only 
ten billion dollars, there may be a little embarrass- 
ing discrepancy. 

Nor does the other horn of the dilemma offer 
Trader Sam any relief. Our present high price of 
$35 for an ounce of gold is attracting streams of the 
yellow metal to our shores from every part of the 
world. For six years now from Russia, Africa, In- 
dia and China has come gold lured from the ground 
by the most attractive price in the history of the 
world. Since 1933, nine billion dollars of gold has 
flowed here—as much gold as this country ac- 


quired in all the years prior to that time. This rep- 
resents more gold than all the mines of the world 
were able to produce during this period. It is more 
gold than any nation or tribe or Midas ever ac- 
cumulated in the whole history of the world. 

The alarming feature of this tremendous inflow 
is that there is no sign of its drying up; on the con- 
trary, it is coming here at an ever-faster pace. It 
took four years for the first five billion to reach 
our shores; and just one year for the last four 
billion to get here. A high price for gold is an 
irresistible invitation for the producers to open 
new or abandoned mines, and adopt new methods. 

Let us glance for a moment at Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s answer to the dilemma. He refers Sena- 
tor Vandenberg to pages thirteen to sixteen of a 
letter he sent to Senator Wagner about gold in 
March of this year. 

Such a step (a reduction to $25 an ounce) might 

reduce the volume of gold imports and perhaps give 
rise to an outflow of large dimensions; but, the eco- 
nomic effects on our economy of the change in the 
foreign exchange value of the dollar would be little 
short of disastrous. The forty per-cent increase in 
the price of American currencies to foreigners would 
constitute a severe handicap upon our exports. . 
Our imports on the other hand would, in the event 
of a reduction in the price of gold to $25 an ounce, 
be thirty per cent cheaper. Our domestic producers 
would then be exposed to greatly sharpened com- 
petition in the American market from foreign pro- 
ducers both because the prices in dollars of imports 
would be less, and also because the numerous ad 
valorem duties would constitute small protection... . 
Thus we are confronted with the fact that though 
we should like to receive less gold and even to get 
rid of substantial amounts of the gold we already 
have, there is, under the existing circumstances, 
no acceptable alternative to the policy we have been 
pursuing. (Italics inserted) 

What an admission to have to make! We would 
like to get rid of our gold, but we must keep on 
buying more of it for fifteen dollars more per ounce 
than the ordinary world price. What shall we say 
about Secretary Morgenthau’s theory? It is pure 
Mercantilism: it is prosperity for us to sell our 
goods to foreign nations at the lowest possible price 
and to buy their goods at the highest price! 

Moreover, this also may be said about Mr. Mor- 
genthau’s reply: even if his answer were correct 
last March, the existing circumstances he speaks 
about have changed considerably since then. If 
there ever was a time that we could make the 
change that the Secretary concedes he would like 
to make, that time is the present! Our exports are 
in such great demand that, if there should be a 
normal rise in the price of our export goods, this 
should not affect the market for those goods to any 
considerable extent. On the other hand, with home 
business booming we might be able to absorb an 
increase of certain foreign goods with advantage. 
If the competition interferes with our home trade, 
we can raise the tariff—that is what it is for. And 
another point: in the World War, England and 
France were willing to hock their gold and securi- 
ties to keep the pound and franc high in relation to 
the dollar. Why should we do it for them this time 
by paying the world’s highest price for gold? 
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INJUSTICE IN PEACE 
FOSTERS REASONS FOR WAR 


Justice demands sacrifices and mutual adjustments 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 











IN a preceding article (AMERICA, December 9, 
1939) I made the plea that it was not too soon, 
even when the belligerent nations are in the midst 
of war, to talk of some essential conditions of a 
just peace. 

Now that our Holy Father has spoken so defi- 
nitely on this subject, and laid down several of the 
essentials which all nations should observe if peace 
is to be realized, this position appears all the more 
secure. More than ever it behooves us to give much 
thought and voice to such a matter. Far from tend- 
ing to bring our country into the conflict, it will 
help to steady us by clarifying some of the under- 
lying issues, and will keep us from rash conduct. 

Our first proposition was that the understanding 
for any just peace must be that it is a peace of 
peoples not merely of governments; a peace based 
first and foremost upon the needs of families. From 
that was drawn the conclusion that an indispens- 
able condition for peace was collaboration between 
the various social and economic classes, not only 
within the confines of each nation, but with one 
another throughout the world. 

When we touch the immediate question of jus- 
tice, however, we stir the most delicate and con- 
troversial questions. Nothing arouses more bitter 
and lasting resentment than a sense of injustice, 
nothing more readily warps the judgment and ex- 
cites the passions. Intense as is everyone’s devotion 
to justice in the abstract, in the concrete justice 
presents a much less agreeable face, since its prac- 
tice in any particular instance invariably imposes 
a tangible sacrifice of something to which we cling 
and which we do not like to see pass into the hands 
of another. 

Fundamental to any thought of justice in a peace 
arrangement is the principle that such justice can- 
not be achieved without serious and even painful 
sacrifices by all concerned. Each nation must give 
up something to which it is attached, something 
which it considers as part of its honor and national 
prosperity. 

A peace treaty is meaningless unless it secures 
for the families, peoples and social groups con- 
cerned, an equitable division and exchange of the 
material goods which they need in order to ac- 
complish upon earth the destiny to which God 
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created them; unless it provides for a just share in 
the entire world’s general progress. All peoples, 
all such groups, are entitled to a share in the ma- 
terial, cultural, scientific progress of the age, inso- 
far as it is genuine progress, and not a mere ex- 
pansion of certain material facilities at the ex- 
pense of higher and more permanently fruitful 
values. 

Such a treaty, likewise, will secure justice for all 
minority groups—racial, national, religious or 
language groups which for one reason or another, 
usually for some historical reason, suffer a par- 
ticular deprivation of ordinary human rights. 

Much that is stated in the above principles ani- 
mated, or was professed as animating, the peace 
makers of 1918. They sought to a certain extent 
to provide for a just distribution of economic goods; 
they made elaborate provisions for the protection 
of the rights of minorities. It is said, therefore: let 
us imitate their virtues; let us not repeat their 
egregious blunders. Let us re-shuffle the cards and 
re-distribute them according to a wiser and more 
disinterested scheme, and trust that things will 
come out more satisfactorily all around. Germany 
will be given a decent break in such matters as 
reparations, colonies; boundaries will be more in- 
telligently revised, etc. 

Such a notion, however, does not touch the heart 
of the matter. Justice, objectively, does consist in 
specific and concrete provisions. Justice exists when 
definite things are determined to which definite 
people have a right. But justice in this objective 
sense cannot be brought into being unless in the 
minds and will of those who achieve it there exists 
a corresponding aim. Justice, to mean anything 
and not be a mere mockery, must be the expression 
of a purpose, an aim to provide for all men what 
is owing to them. Until a fundamental purpose is 
established in our political and social life which 
of itself, and not by any mere processes of ex- 
pediency and adjustment, will lead to an integral 
practice of justice, we shall get nowhere with all 
the conferences in the world. 

This point is clearly and forcefully expressed in 
a letter to the New York Times of December 31 
from Ernst Wilhelm Meyer, former counselor of 
the German Embassy in Washington. After grave- 








ly warning against the dangers to civilization that 
are bound to result from the triumph of Hitler, 
which would be “both a defeat for Germany and a 
defeat for Europe,” Mr. Meyer takes up the mat- 
ter of a lasting peace. “Germany and the Allies 
both,” he holds, “will have to undergo profound 
changes of their political, economic and cultural 
mentality.” A mere new Treaty of Versailles “would 
only mean the rewriting of the sad story of the 
last twenty years.” 

Finally, no help can come from speaking vaguely, 
dryly and reluctantly about “a new Europe,” dis- 
armament to be achieved after “many years,” about 
conference tables . . . and so on. Quite the contrary, 
new aims have to be defined most clearly, inspiring- 
ly and forcefully. 

A “wide and deep movement of the masses is 
needed”; the “arousing in particular of the enthu- 
siasm of the youth of Europe and the capturing 
also of the mind of the German masses in order 
to make with them a most sincere, most definite, 
most specific pact.” And he concludes: 

We have to realize that a forward-driving, mass- 
captivating, political, cultural, economic and, above 
all, Christian revolution will have to defeat the re- 
actionary forces of the hooked cross and the sickle 
and hammer, or there will be no hopeful revolution 
or evolution, but only decline and death. 

Even the best settlements, says Pope Pius XII, 
will fail, unless “those who guide the destinies of 
peoples and the peoples themselves”’ are penetrated 
“by that spirit which alone can give living author- 
ity and obligation to the dead articles in interna- 
tional agreements.”” We must have “hunger and 
thirst after justice’; there must prevail the “uni- 
versal love’”’ which is the Christian ideal. 

Let us make this point clear in a quite definite 
way. 

Two of the outstanding problems of justice to be 
solved in a future peace conference are the ques- 
tion of colonies and the question of minorities. Both 
of these questions are now being agitated in all 
discussions of the war. 

Granting the present aims of governments, to 
which their peoples give at least implicit consent, 
a readjustment in the distribution of colonies is 
a simple matter of justice. Jf Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, Spain, Italy, the Netherlands and 
France are “entitled to colonies,” particularly their 
respective slices of Africa, there seems no cogent 
reason why Germany’s slices should not be restored 
to her. The question is not solved by proving that 
Germany can get along just as well without pos- 
sessing any colonies, if certain trade adjustments 
are made. Arrangements of that kind may allevi- 
ate actual distress, but they do not remove a sense 
of injustice as long as the present suppositions are 
maintained as to the colonial and imperial missions 
of the European nations, or any other nations, like 
our own and Japan. 

Nor, again, is it solved by some ready-made and 
fantastic scheme of abolishing all colonies with one 
stroke, for colonies at present are too deeply woven 
into the political and economic texture of the world 
to permit such overnight abolition. 

A new issue must be faced and Germany’s prob- 
lem puts the occasion for facing it: not merely 


what are colonies for, or what is their actual eco- 
nomic benefit, but what is the human function of 
the colonies? How can we determine, in the words 
of Father Delos, O.P., of the University of Lille 
(speaking at Marseilles in 1930), “the accomplish- 
ment of a human function in the midst of the in- 
ternational community”? Such a human function, 
evidently, must be accomplished in a way to secure 
the liberties and aid the cultural development of 
all peoples, regardless of whether or not they en- 
joy a powerful political organization. On the other 
hand, the interests of civilization as a whole must 
be safeguarded, and no people civilized or unciv- 
ilized, can be suffered to stand guard over those 
resources of the earth which should be equitably 
shared by all. 

No ideology can settle such a question. The 
philosophy of political imperialism is doomed, if 
we are looking for a lasting peace; but we shall 
profit nothing, to use the expression of Jean La- 
croix, by exchanging it for an “ideological im- 
perialism.” Before we can reach any solid ground 
we must make up our minds as to the needs and 
aims of the individual human person and of the 
institutions which the person needs and creates. 

In his recent Christmas message on peace, the 
Holy Father expressly designates “‘the real needs 
and just demands of peoples as well as of ethical 
minorities” as ‘fa point which should be given par- 
ticular attention if better arrangement of Europe 
is sought.” Even, he says, if these demands are not 
such as to form a “strict right,” they deserve 
“benevolent examination,” and may require revi- 
sion of treaties. 

Hence the principle of “‘real needs’ applies to 
minorities. If we wish to make a just settlement 
with regard to minorities, we must first settle 
what minorities are for: does the individual exist 
for the minority, so that the paramount interest 
of anyone who belongs to a minority group is to 
be found precisely in the interests of that minority? 
Or does the individual exist for a life of his own; 
so that his belonging to this or that minority is but 
an accident as far as this civic life is concerned: 
an important and even desirable accident, but not 
to be placed before the spiritual good of his own 
soul or the existence of those social and national 
institutions through which his spirit functions? 
The latter view is our American philosophy of 
minorities. The question is whether the minorities 
of Europe, now so disastrously utilized by Hitler 
for the purposes of the present conflict, may be 
able to free themselves from the impediments of 
their historical associations without losing what 
is valuable in their traditions. Justice to minori- 
ties, therefore, brings us back to the question of 
justice to the spiritual aims of man and of the 
society in which he lives. And there can be no 
justice to such aims unless there is full justice to 
the religious institution, the Church, in which those 
aims are finally embodied. 

The foregoing thoughts—as to peoples and as 
to justice—will serve to guide further discussion 
in this matter, of a Covenanted Peace, and of the 
part to be played by Americans in its formation. 
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THE PROPHETS OF DECAY 
LEAD THE LOGICAL MASSES 


The name is Communism, the reality religion 


JOHN P. DELANEY 














TWICE in 1939 the red flame of Sovietism was 
more vivid in Communist faces than in the Bol- 
shevik flag. Communist cheeks wore a rosy hue 
when Franco’s forces finally crushed the Red 
menace in Spain. The faces of American Comrades 
flushed a painful red when Hitler and Stalin joined 
hands, when Stalin invaded Poland in defense of 
Moscow, and Finland in defense of Leningrad. It 
was really a tough year for Earl Browder and his 
cohorts, so tough that many good Americans, who 
had never dared to whisper a word of gentle criti- 
cism against Communism, suddenly jumped on the 
bandwagon of abuse. On the other hand there were 
some Catholics who conceived Catholic Action 
merely as a fight against Communism, and they are 
now inclined to believe that the whole fight is over 
except for some rear guard cleaning up, and then 
they may retire to the warmth and ease and con- 
gratulatory atmosphere of the club house. 

Of course, such is not and never has been the 
only aim of Catholic Action. Catholic activity can 
never be wholly devoted to an attack of this or 
that ism. Its aim is positive, to permeate the whole 
life of the nation with Catholic ideas and ideals, to 
re-Christianize the world through our personal ef- 
forts, through the union of hierarchy and laity in 
a common front. Even in combating Communism, 
the goal of Catholic Action is not merely the con- 
quest of Communism, but the cure of those evils 
on which Communism breeds, destitution, unem- 
ployment, starvation wages, the growing irreligion 
of the United States. It aims at the elevation of the 
workingman, the establishment in business life and 
industrial life and political life of the principles of 
Social Justice. 

If Communism remains on the scene much 
longer, Catholic Action will be faced with the very 
serious problem of restoring to the United States 
a doctrine that is at once typically American and 
typically Catholic. Communism has done much to 
drive wedges into American unity, to divide the 
American people into classes that are essentially 
and inevitably hostile, one to the other, to stir up 
class hatred. Until Communism came on the scene, 
class consciousness in the industrial or economic 
field was slowly disappearing from our country. 
There was bitterness, based on misunderstanding 
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and injustice, between Capital and Labor, but no 
one had taught the American laborer he was, as 
a laborer, an inferior being inevitably destined 
by an inferiority complex to hatred and destruction 
of all in better circumstances. Communism, while 
preaching brotherhood, has tried to do just that, 
has tried to take the American pride of equality 
from laboring hearts and replace it with a definite 
conviction of degradation and social inferiority that 
can find no outlet but undying hatred. 

Will Communism remain on the American scene? 
Undoubtedly! Its plans for the future are already 
carefully drawn. There is a new front for 1940, a 
front with the usual universal appeal. Opposition 
to war, not on the grounds that America can help 
the world only by peace, but on the grounds that 
no war can be just unless proclaimed by the arch 
defender of peace and democracy, the Soviet Union; 
more open hostility to Catholicism which will take 
the form of violent attacks on the Catholic hier- 
archy, with a strong effort to divide Catholics into 
warring groups, into reactionaries and progressives, 
into lay and clerical. Incidentally this more open 
hostility will not mean an end of those very father- 
ly articles of advice to the Catholic Church to 
abandon for her own good the roads of reaction 
down which her leaders are driving her. 

Another point in the program will be a resur- 
rection of the old bogeyman of separation of Church 
and State with frightening stories of Papal at- 
tempts to gain political control of the United States. 
This type of propaganda worked well in Russia and 
in Spain and in Germany. It was played up very 
prominently for a while in Italy, and consists mere- 
ly in the constantly repeated assertion that every 
Catholic activity is political activity. Any effort to 
improve the moral level of the movies, to ban filth 
from Broadway and the Press, to obtain a fair hear- 
ing for the Catholic viewpoint in the daily papers 
and weekly magazines, to spread the fundamental 
notions of Catholic morality, opposition to birth 
control and divorce, will be played up as political 
activity, as proof of the Pope’s determination to 
control the United States. Above all, if you dare 
suggest that a little religion in the public schools 
or on public school time might be good Ameri- 
canism, you are a political Catholic. 


Add one more point to the program and it is 
essentially complete: a resurrection of the violent 
bigotry of Know-nothing and Ku Klux movements 
would not be at all surprising. 

Unfortunately, there are only too many non- 
Communists who will help along the program. The 
real strength of Communism in the United States 
during the past four or five years was not in the 
upraised clenched fist of Earl Browder and his 
brothers in arms, but in that unnumbered army of 
fellow-travelers and sympathizers: professors and 
columnists and lecturers, and book and stage and 
screen reviewers, and the short-sighted American 
intelligentsia who believed or pretended to believe 
that to be Communistic or anti-religious was to be 
liberal. Many of these people have run to cover in 
the past few months, but their ideas are unchanged, 
their influence is undiminished, because they have 
not suffered the stigma of Communist membership. 

They have not renounced Communism. They will 
not cease to preach Communism. Communism is 
still the beautiful dream they have espoused. Only 
Stalin has betrayed the purity of the Communism 
of Marx and Lenin. Trotsky has been vindicated, 
and the allegiance that went so whole-heartedly 
and blindly and unquestioningly and stupidly to 
Stalin has now been transferred to Trotsky, whole- 
heartedly and blindly and unquestioningly and 
stupidly. Prophets cannot admit mistakes. But be 
Communism Stalinistic or Leninistic, it is still based 
on atheism and materialism, and its weapon is still 
world revolution. For a while the devil could allow 
his favorite God-haters to wave fists in each other’s 
faces just to confuse and divide believers in God; 
but inevitably all that is of Satan unites against 
all that is of God, and the fight today and always 
is not between Communism and Nazism, or Com- 
munism and Fascism, or even between Catholicism 
and Communism, but it is definitely between God 
and anti-God. 

The anti-God movement is world-wide and united. 
Very definitely vocal or printed American culture 
has become more and more anti-religious or ir- 
religious, anti-moral or unmoral. That is not to 
say that the men behind the voices are either ir- 
religious or unmoral. It has merely become the 
smart and accepted fashion to ridicule decency and 
morality, to blast away the foundations of the 
Christian life, while paying a sort of lip service to 
terms that have no meaning without Christianity. 
Men accept the theory that we are no more than 
evoluted apes and yet talk of the dignity of man. 
They deny the existence of God and talk of God- 
given rights. They deny man’s free will, yet preach 
freedom of speech and of the press and of religion. 
They bow or profess to bow before the free will 
of the people. These prophets of American decay 
are illogical when they espouse democracy and lib- 
erty and the dignity of the workingman. They are 
illogical, because they cannot or will not see that 
all that is of any practical goodness in their so- 
called liberalism is Catholic and Christian. They 
have an idea that they can tear away the founda- 
tions and yet push ever higher the sky-scraper of 
civilization. 


Unfortunately, youth and the voiceless mass are 
far more logical than their prophets. There is a 
certain crude, if you will, yet solid logic in the or- 
dinary man that bids him carry the teaching of 
prophets to their logical conclusions. Crime, im- 
morality, revolutionary Communism, allegiance to 
brute force and dishonesty, selfishness, greed, cor- 
ruption, slavery, loss of the sense of human dig- 
nity, contempt for fellow man, hatred of race and 
class, struggle for domination, decay of moral fibre, 
are all practical conclusions of the irreligious theor- 
izing that has too long ruled American thought. 
If America is to remain not only a Christian but 
a democratic nation, the theorizing must undergo 
a purification. 

There is not too much time to be lost. All the 
elements that have plunged Europe into warfare 
are seething in the United States. Catholics and 
all who believe in God must face the task before 
them, put away petty family squabbles and form 
a unified religious front to combat the irreligious 
front that parades as Communism or Nazism or 
Fascism or false Liberalism or state idolatry. A 
way must be opened for God into the hearts of men. 

Fundamentally that is Catholic Action, the per- 
meation of society with Christian ideas. More prac- 
tically and concretely, it is the personal and apos- 
tolic influence of every Catholic on his environ- 
ment, be it a labor environment or capitalistic or 
professional. Slowly, gently, unobtrusively, we must 
by action and by word bring men with whom we 
come in contact to see and profess the sweet rea- 
sonableness, the solidity, the necessity of Catholic 
teaching in personal conduct, in social problems, in 
labor problems, in government. It is our duty to 
re-Christianize America, to put morality into indi- 
vidual and social life, into entertainment and busi- 
ness and industry and politics. 

Without that Christian foundation, without that 
moral reconstruction of the human heart of which 
Pius XI spoke, any other plans, however carefully 
plotted, are doomed to failure. 

Catholic Action, so conceived, is not a mysterious 
thing, not impossible. It means first of all the de- 
velopment of an intense, personal spiritual life, nec- 
essary for an unselfish dedication to the work of 
the apostolate. It means an interest in those about 
us and their problems. It leads to a deeper study of 
our Faith and the means of making that Faith 
reasonable to those who suspect or fear or hate it. 
It leads to a technical study of the problems of the 
modern world, unemployment, destitution, unfit 
conditions of labor; a study of the real foundations 
of liberty in democracy and the means of conserv- 
ing both democracy and liberty. It means not 
hatred or hostility of those who oppose us, but an 
effort to understand their viewpoint, the back- 
ground of their opposition and an effort to over- 
come it. It means in short the development of any 
gift God has given us and the use of that gift, not 
only to make our lives individually successful, but 
apostolically successful in the spread of God’s King- 
dom. 

These are fundamental in Catholic Action. If the 
foundations are laid, the building will rise. 
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PRAYER TO THE SAINTS 
THAT ARE NEAR TO THE FINNS 


Mrs. Crowley starts a new crusade for the Old Parish 


DORAN HURLEY 











IN the Old Parish we have great devotion to the 
Saints. We are a prayerful and an humble people. 
In our humility we are anxious, even in our pray- 
ers, “to have the other fellow put in a good word 
for us.” For we find it difficult, even in things of 
the world, to put forward that good word for our- 
selves. 

We are individuals, all of us, and in many cases 
our traits of personality are strongly marked. So 
we by no means concur as a parish in the venera- 
tion of any particular members of the Communion 
of Saints. We have our individual preferences. 
Where Mary Ellen Shea has great faith in the 
Little Flower, her brother Dinnie thinks there is 
no one like Saint Anthony. And so it goes. 

I need hardly mention, however, that there is 
the one Saint above all others to whom the whole 
parish has universal recourse at all times. She is, 
of course, Saint Mary, upon whom we look as the 
Blessed Mother of us all. We rightly know that 
there is nothing that we may not ask Our Lady and 
be sure of getting—provided it is good for us. And 
we know that she is the best judge of that. 

And next to Our Lady there is a very strong 
feeling in the parish, among the men particularly, 
that Saint Patrick is a very powerful man to have 
on your side. The Pope’s Johnny Sullivan in his 
day used to tell over with great impressiveness the 
story of the sojourn of Saint Patrick on the Reek; 
and the three promises that his prayers and fasting 
won from Almighty God. It is the last promise that 
holds out great hope to us. You, of course, remem- 
ber what that one was: that Saint Patrick, alone 
understanding the Irish, would have the judging of 
them on the Last Day. It is a very comforting 
thought the old men feel, and Saint Patrick is not 
one to be ignored in night and morning prayers. 

Yet, although our background may be Irish, we 
are by no means insular in our choice of patrons. 
As members of the Church Universal, we recognize 
the universality of sainthood. Truth to tell, some 
of us were a little slow about getting around to 
Saint Thomas More when the new pastor dedicated 
the school library in his name. Dinnie Shea was all 
for him—under the firm assumption that Saint 
Thomas had written The Minstrel Boy and Believe 
Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms. That 
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led to quite a controversy, for Dan Pat Kelly read 
somewhere that he was Lord Chancelor of Eng- 
land; and the two things did not quite seem to jibe. 
However, Larry O’Toole found the name spelled 
“Moore” in an old book, so we all decided he was 
a transplanted Irishman like ourselves and he is 
mentioned quite often, of an odd time, in our sup- 
plications now. 

Larry O’Toole, needless to say, has his own par- 
ticular patron, Saint Laurence O’Toole, who was 
Archbishop of Dublin away back. If you grant the 
premise, and we all do, that there is nothing luckier 
than having a priest in the family, you may well 
imagine that, having a Saint, there is very little 
Larry turns his hand to that does not prosper. 

We all for that matter have great predilection 
for the Saints whose names we bear, even though 
Larry is the only one who has the good of a family 
name as well as that he received at the christening. 
However, we do have the added good of the Saints 
whose names we received in Confirmation. Among 
the women those names vary. Often enough it 
would seem with them that their choice depended 
largely upon who was Mother Superior of our con- 
vent at the time, or who was the Sister in charge 
of Confirmation classes. 

Saint Anne, mother of the Virgin, has a great 
following in the Old Parish, as has Saint Bernadette 
Soubirous and Saint Thérése of Lisieux. They are 
the great Novena Saints; but their aid is as often 
called upon when no novenas are in progress. 

These are Saints whose powers and protection 
are revered by is all. But the more individualistic 
among us have other less well known sanctities 
upon whom we call for prayerful assistance. The 
Pope’s Johnny Sullivan, for example, as a man who 
had personally known a Supreme Pontiff, concen- 
trated most of his prayers for intercession at the 
feet of those holy ones who had in their lifetime 
occupied the Bishopric of Rome. It was to Saint 
Peter that Johnny’s petitions went up, and to Saint 
Linus and Saint Cletus. Saint Gregory was another 
by whom John Sullivan set great store; and Saint 
Pius, of course, although in the Pope’s Johnny’s 
heart there was always a wish that some day he 
might be able to pray to the Ninth Pius, who had 
called him friend. 


Mary Ellen Shea, Dinnie’s sister, On the other 
hand, varies her list of Saints month by month and 
year by year. Mary Ellen is the softest-hearted of 
women; and she is so often ignored herself that it 
makes her very considerate of the feelings of 
others. Mary has a habit of going through the 
Book of Saints and picking out the names of those 
she has never heard of; nor very few other people 
for that matter. It is her idea that the feelings of 
Saints may be hurt by neglect just as well as those 
of mortal men. She is always digging up someone 
like Saint Phocas the Gardener, Saint Samson the 
Hospitable, Saint Adalbald D’Ostrevant or Saint 
Moses the Black. And as a maiden lady whose 
chances are past, she has long had great veneration 
for Saint Aemiliana, who she read was the aunt 
of Gregory the Great. 

It is her hope and prayer to have all the Saints 
remembered as often as she can while she lives. It 
is a great boon to her when she feels that she can 
remember more than one at a time—as in the case 
of The Forty Martyrs and the Fourteen Holy 
Helpers, Saint Ursula and her Virgins, and The 
Seven Holy Founders. 

But, individual as may be the Pope’s Johnny and 
timid Mary Ellen Shea, I need not tell you that the 
most rugged individualist in the whole Old Parish 
is our own Mrs. Patrick Crowley. Indeed, it seems 
strange to get so far along in a story of the Old 
Parish without mentioning her. 

Mary Ellen Shea is pious—of that there is no 
question—but she is negatively so. Not Mrs. Pat- 
rick Crowley! She is positively pious. And why not? 
President of the Altar and Rosary society for over 
the last forty years, superintendent of the Sunday 
School before the Sisters came, and arbiter and 
mentor of the Old Parish since time immemorial! 

Still, there are some in the Old Parish that feel 
that Mrs. Patrick Crowley has her flaws. For one 
thing, she is very chauvinistic, very narrow, in 
some of her views. There are a lot of us that skip 
down to the French for Confession, or down to the 
Poles for Church if we feel that the Book has been 
changed at the Mass we were going to in our own. 
Not, definitely not, Mrs. Patrick Crowley. The 
Commandments of the Church are as strict to her 
as the Ten Commandments. She worships in her 
own parish church and contributes to the support 
of her pastor. She is in her pew for the High long 
before the Asperges, just as sure as she is the first 
one up for the Domine Non Sum Dignus at the 
Seven each Sunday. 

I suppose it is the way we all should be; but we 
have not quite her spirit. Still and all, some of us 
have always felt that she could be a little more 
complacent about our praying to the Saints. After 
all, we have not her authority. Compared to her, 
we are very plain people, and have to do the best 
we can. It is all very well for the likes of her; but 
we do not put ourselves in her class. 

For, truth to tell, Mrs. Patrick Crowley does not 
pray to the Saints. She does not! And when the 
question was put to her blankly one time by a 
rasher man than I would care to be, she gave an- 
swer thus: “And why should I? If I go into an 


office looking for a favor . . . it doesn’t matter 
whether it is for the Catholic Charities’ Drive or 
whatever it is I am looking . . . I never do business 
with a secretary or one of those snips they call 
receptionists. I see the head man or none at all... 
and let no one stop me. 

“So when I appeal to Almighty God, I look for 
no intercessors. I make my plea to the Sacred 
Heart directly. And God hears me.” 

It would almost be a scandal in the Old Parish, 
if we did not know that Mrs. Crowley, in her great 
and true Americanism, has latterly contributed out 
of her slender means to the cause of the North 
American Martyrs, to Blessed Cabrini, to Cather- 
ine Tekakwitha, to Mother Alphonsus and Mother 
Seton. 

However, there was none in the Old Parish more 
surprised than I when I met Mrs. Crowley yester- 
day, and asked, idly, if she had been over to the 
convent for Compline. 

“T have not,” she said, with all emphasis. “I have 
been down to Our Lady of Cracow church and I 
have been saying my prayers to Saint Stanislaus 
and Saint Casimir, and Saint Stanislaus Kostka 
and Saint Hyacinth, and Saint Clement Mary Hof- 
bauer. 

“Yes,” she said, “and I have been down to the 
little Ukrainian church in the Circus Meadows, and 
I’ve said my prayers to Saint Vladimir and Saint 
Josaphat and Saints Cyril and Methodius; and to 
Saint Olga who came from Scandinavia and was 
Saint Vladimir’s grandmother. The real Russians. 
Yes, and to Saint Nicholas. 

“Yes, and in our own church I have been light- 
ing candles and sending up prayers to Saint Bridget 
of Sweden and Saint Canute of Denmark and Saint 
Olaf of Norway; and to Saint Eric and Saint Hall- 
ward and Saint Sigrid. I prayed to them all, as 
being near to the Finns. And most of all to Saint 
Brendan. I’m sure it was the men he took over 
settled that country. Look at the name. If the 
Finns don’t stem from Finn MacCool, who does?” 

“Oh, I’m sure they do,” I said hastily. Mrs. 
Crowley is no one to be argued with. “And another 
thing or two . . . Did you know that the Patron 
of Finland is a Saint Henry . .. And more, had you 
by any chance ever thought of Saint Finbarr?” 

“A-a-ah, I knew they were of our own,” she 
trumpeted loudly, “Saint Finbarr, of course, pa- 
tron of Cork, the rebel city. I'll have the whole 
parish praying to Finbarr before night falls. And 
may Cromwell, who failed, talk it out with Stalin 
when they get together. I knew ‘the drop’ was in 
those Finns. God and Saint Finbarr to their res- 
cue.” 

“Amen,” said I. 

“And which was the Irishman converted the 
Poles?” she asked me eagerly then. 

“They hold faith in Our Lady,” I said. 

Mrs. Patrick Crowley looked at me. Then, with 
a nod of her veiled head she said in all seriousness: 
“They'll make out then, never fear. For Our Lady 
is worth a million Irishmen.” 

And that was a notable concession . . . but it is 
true. As an Irishman I say it, God forgive me. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. At the opening, January 3, 
of the third session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
President Roosevelt personally read a message on 
the state of the Union. He spoke at length of the 
international situation, declared the United States 
can not “live happily and prosperously, its future 
secure, inside a high wall of isolation while, out- 
side, the rest of civilization and the commerce and 
culture of mankind are shattered,” expressed a 
hope “for fewer American ostriches.” He urged an 
increase in the national defense program with 
extra taxes to pay for it, urged also reenactment 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, expiring 
next June. . . . Presenting a $8,500,000,000 budget 
for 1941, President Roosevelt estimated a net deficit 
of $1,716,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1 as compared with the estimated deficit of 
$3,933,000,000 for the present fiscal year. The 
President requested new taxes to raise $460,000,- 
000 additional for national defense, proposed sub- 
stantial reductions in farm, relief and public works 
spending. . . . President Roosevelt nominated At- 
torney-General Frank Murphy as Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, appointed Solicitor-General 
Robert H. Jackson to the Attorney-Generalship. . . . 
The gross public debt at the end of 1939 was $41,- 
942,456,008.42 as compared with $26,596,701,648.01 
at the end of August, 1919. 


WASHINGTON. The Maritime Commission ap- 
proved the sale of eight United States Lines’ ships 
to a Norwegian corporation. Among the ships sold 
was the President Harding. Forty per cent of the 
Norwegian corporation’s stock is owned by the 
United States Lines. . . . Declaring the action a 
violation of the Hague Convention, the State De- 
partment protested to London the removal from 
ships by British authorities of American mails ad- 
dressed to neutral countries, and the opening and 
censoring of this mail. The United States asked for 
an early discontinuance of the British action. .. . 
Federal Circuit Courts of Appeal may not inter- 
fere with preliminary acts of the National Labor 
Relations Board, may review only the Board’s final 
orders. The Board’s naming of the C.I.O. as the 
bargaining agent for longshoremen over large sec- 
tions of the Pacific Coast was ratified by the high 
Court. The A. F. of L. had contended the Board 
had no right to name one union as agent for em- 
ployes of many different employers spread over 
huge areas. Intimating that Congress had removed 
the Labor Board’s intermediary acts from review 
by the appellate courts, Justice Stone declared the 
arguments maintaining that hardships result from 
the Act setting up the Board should “be addressed 
to Congress and not to the courts.” The Board’s 
action in excluding from balloting a union which 
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it held to be company-dominated was upheld by the 
Supreme Court. . . . The Dies Committee submitted 
a 15,000 word report of its activities to Congress. 
“The Committee finds,” the report said, “the fol- 
lowing organizations are properly classified as 
‘front organizations’ of the Communist party: The 
American League for Peace and Democracy, Inter- 
national Workers Order, American Student Union, 
Friends of the Soviet Union, National Negro Con- 
gress, Southern Negro Youth Congress, League of 
American Writers, Workers Alliance, Spanish Ref- 
ugee Relief Campaign, North American Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy, Friends of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade.” The International Labor 
Defense was characterized as the “legal defense 
arm of the Communist party.” The Young Com- 
munist League has “at times exerted an influence 
on the American Youth Congress out of all propor- 
tion to its size,” testimony indicated, the Dies Com- 
mittee report declared. Leadership of “some ten or 
twelve of the constituent unions of the C.I.O. out of 
a total of some forty-éight unions is more than 
tinged with Communism,” the report said. 


AT Home. Charles Edison, son of Thomas A. 
Edison, was appointed Secretary of the Navy by 
President Roosevelt. The Navy Department re- 
quested Congress to pass a bill giving President 
Roosevelt sweeping “national emergency” powers, 
including power to take over factories, ships, ma- 
terials. ... James M. Landis, Harvard Law School, 
who recently served as special Labor Department 
examiner in the Bridges deportation hearings, sub- 
mitted a report finding Harry Bridges, C.LO. 
leader, is not a member of the Communist party or 
affiliated with it. . . . Most Reverend Samuel A. 
Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, was appointed 
Archbishop of Chicago, and Most Reverend Moses 
Kiley, Bishop of Trenton, N. J., was made Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee by the Holy See. . . . Old-age 
retirement insurance under the broadened Social 
Security Act became effective January 1. ... The 
United Lutheran Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, the Northern and Southern Baptist Con- 
ventions protested the appointment by President 
Roosevelt of a personal representative to the Vati- 
can. ... An amendment to name Russia as the 
aggressor in the war with Finland was defeated at 
the American Student Union convention by a vote 
of 322 to 49. 


GREAT BRITAIN. The Ministry of Food announced 
that rationing of sugar, bacon and butter, and the 
registration for meat rationing would commence 
January 8. . . . The Foreign Office informed the 
League of Nations Britain would render all possible 














assistance to Finland. Eighty British and French 
planes were ready for shipment to the Finns... . 
As he left Moscow for London, Sir William Seeds, 
British Ambassador to the Soviets, was warned 
concerning Allied aid to the Finns by Bolshevik 
Foreign Commissar Molotov. . . . Australian troops 
landed in England, Indian forces in France. 


GERMANY. Threatening the Allied blockade with 
the world’s worst sky assaults, Field Marshal Her- 
mann Goering declared: “When the counter-attack 
is made it will be an attack the like of which the 
world has never known.”. . . In his New Year 
proclamation, Chancelor Hitler said: “May 1940 
bring a decision.”. . . Another German liner, the 
St. Louis, ran the blockade safely, reached a Reich 
port after an absence of seven months. 


IraLy. Augusto Rosso, Italian Ambassador to 
Russia, departed from Moscow for Rome. Four 
weeks ago, Ivan Gorelchin, Soviet Ambassador to 
Italy, left Rome before he had time to present his 
credentials. . . . The Government announced that 
185,365 German residents of Italy had voted to 
return to Germany under the repatriation ballot- 
ing designed to solve the minority problem as af- 
fecting Germany and Italy. Of this number, 166,- 
488 were from Bolzano Province. 


FINNS-RusSIANS. At Kiantajaervi, in the Suom- 
mussalmi sector, the Finnish forces cut the Soviet 
163rd Division to pieces, captured huge stores of 
war booty abandoned by the fleeing Russians. Of 
the 18,000 men in the Division, it was reported 
only a third escaped. The battle occurred in a tem- 
perature of forty below zero. . . . The Soviet battle- 
ship October Revolution bombarded Koivisto Fort. 
Red fliers hurled bombs on the seaport, Abo, on 
Uleaborg, Helsinki, numerous other centers. .. . 
Finnish planes flew over Russia, dropped leaflets. 
. . . Russian attempts to break the Mannerheim 
Line on the Karelian Isthmus continued to meet 
with negative results. . . . In the Petsamo region, 
there was little activity. . . . Reviewing Finland’s 
diplomatic negotiations with Moscow, President 
Kyosti Kallio declared his country was “attacked 
by Russia while negotiations still had not been con- 
cluded.” The Soviets had demanded domination 
over the Gulf of Finland and Petsamo fjord on the 
Arctic Ocean, he revealed. Finland’s refusal to yield 
on these two sectors was a chief factor in ending 
the talks, he said. . . . General Gregory M. Stern, 
who previously commanded the Red army in the 
border wars against the Japanese was placed in 
charge of Soviet operations in Finland. . . . The 
Soviet Government reimposed its news censorship. 


ALLIES-GERMANS. Thus far Great Britain has lost 
128 merchant ships, of 465,811 gross tonnage. 
Eleven French ships have been sunk, of 48,038 
gross tonnage; twenty-two German vessels, of 125,- 


095 tonnage; ninety-two neutral ships, of 274,449 
tonnage. . . . Up to the year’s end, the Allied block- 
ade intercepted 918,704 tons of German imports. 
. .. German bombers cruised over part of the Brit- 
ish fleet near the Shetland Islands, but their bombs 
brought no damage. . . . British airmen on their 
way to the German naval base in Helgoland Bight 
encountered a superior force of Nazi fliers, lost 
several planes. . . . West of Scotland, a German 
submarine attacked a British battleship of the 
Queen Elizabeth class. The London Admiralty re- 
ported: “Some damage was caused, and three men 
were killed”; the warship, however, reached a Brit- 
ish port under her own steam. . . . On the Western 
Front, artillery exchanges, patrol activity con- 
tinued. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Japanese fliers bombed Lanchow, 
Kansu Province, for three consecutive days. Lan- 
chow is an important point on the route over which 
Soviet military supplies are dispatched to the Chi- 
nese. . . . Fierce fighting was reported in North 
Kwangtung Province. . . . Japanese and Soviets 
reached an agreement on two troublesome disputes, 
the Kamchatka fisheries question, the Moscow 
claim against Manchukuo for payment of the final 
instalment for the Chinese Eastern Railway. Japan 
receives fishing rights, promises to induce Man- 
chukuo to pay for the railroad. Moscow had in- 
sisted that the two disputes be considered together. 
The entire frontier between Russia and Japanese- 
controlled lands will be settled by mixed commis- 
sions, Moscow and Tokyo agreed. . . . Russia’s pene- 
tration into Northwest China was causing appre- 
hension in non-Communistic Chinese circles. 


FOOTNOTES. Mounting death lists reported in 
Turkey make the earthquake in that land one of 
the greatest such disasters in history. .. . After the 
I. R. A. had been characterized as an outlaw band 
“with a war chest full of United States dollars,” 
the Dublin Dail passed Premier de Valera’s Spe- 
cial Powers Bill to cope with the situation. .. . 
Rumania will fight to defend Bessarabia and Buko- 
vina, her two provinces on the Russian frontier, 
Premier George Tatarescu declared. . . . Generalis- 
simo Franco stated “Spain has united her voice to 
that of the Catholic Church” and to those States 
desirous of bringing about peace. His regime is 
dealing justly with the vanquished, he said, add- 
ing: “Justice requires punishment for the 100,000 
assassinations committed by the Marxists.” . . 
France informed the League of Nations of its aid 
to Finland. . . . In receiving the Ambassador from 
Chile, which is ruled by a Popular-Front regime, 
Pope Pius said the Church is working for that “re- 
demption of the proletariat” which “had already 
begun in the grotto of Bethlehem.” The Holy See 
arranged with Brazil to accept 3,000 immigrant 
Catholics of Jewish blood, a Yellow Book printed 
by the Vatican disclosed. . . . The Mexican law re- 
quiring all schools, both State and private, to teach 
socialism went into effect. 
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THE SIN OF SUICIDE 


SO ready are most cheerfully circumstanced per- 
sons to dismiss from their minds the unpleasant 
topic of suicide that they lightly remark: “No one 
in his right mind can possibly commit such an act. 
All suicides are crazy.” God grant that this were 
the truth for all such instances, as it doubtless is 
for the greater number; for genuine insanity would 
absolve from moral guilt. The insane person can- 
not be held responsible for his misdeeds. 

Unfortunately, however, no small number of 
suicides occur where the contributing cause ap- 
pears to be moral collapse that leads to the abyss 
of sin, despair. Others of late have been widely 
publicized where a man has taken his life because 
of a mistaken ideal. Pagan Greece of old, pagan 
Japan with its hara kiri, and now pagan Nazidom 
preach self-destruction, under certain circum- 
stances, as a glorious and honorable thing. The 
result is a halo of glory thrown around a deed 
which Christian instinct would veil with a mantle 
of shame. 

Christian teaching unconditionally and universal- 
ly condemns suicide and brands the human being 
who attempts or commits it as guilty of a frightful 
offence against the majesty of God. The reason 
for such condemnation is the very law of man’s 
being, by which he is granted no supreme domin- 
ion over his own life. This dominion belongs exclu- 
sively to his Creator. It is the sole privilege of the 
God Who called our life out of nothing to determine, 
through His Providence, the moment when each 
man’s earthly probation shall terminate. Civil so- 
ciety may protect its own existence, in supreme 
necessity, by taking the life of its enemies. In dire 
circumstances even the individual may be obliged 
to take the life of his fellow man for the same rea- 
son. But no man is given dominion over his own 
life. The suicide enters the presence of his eternal 
Judge without bid and without warrant and with 
no claim for mercy other than his own ignorance 
of a fundamental moral law. 

A relatively large number of suicides arise not 
from dire poverty or unbearable physical pain or 
devastating sorrow but from trifling causes: weari- 
ness and satiety with life, personal pique and such, 
that indicate a mere desire to escape from bear- 
ing the normal burden of our brief human lives. 
The cheerful heroism of countless sufferers who 
bear their sorrows, courageously trusting in the 
Sacred Passion and Cross of Christ, is a constant 
rebuke to the suicide’s cowardice. Such an act, 
if deliberate, can come only from a profoundly dis- 
torted view of the comparative value of time and 
eternity, a complete forgetfulness of the weight of 
recompense which the Saviour has prepared for 
those who are faithful to His Commandments. 
Suicides should not be minimized, as a mere ec- 
centricity; nor should they be condoned. They are 
a symptom of the paganism of our age; and they 
are a warning to us to combat this paganism at 
the roots. If pagan principles are accepted not only 
individuals, but whole nations commit suicide. 
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EDITC 


BRIDGES 


AS Senator King comments: “The opinion of Mr. 
Landis is just what I expected.” It is also what 
everyone else expected. On the evidence as sub- 
mitted, and as the Government conducted the case, 
it would have been difficult to prove that Stalin is a 
Communist. Hereafter, an alien may be “energeti- 
cally radical,” as even Mr. Landis admits that 
Bridges was, and may engage Communists to aid 
him in his schemes, without incurring any taint 
of “affiliation’’ with Communism. If the Landis 
opinion stands as a precedent, the deportation of 
Communists becomes practically impossible. 


MEXICAN ATHEISM} 


DISPATCHES from Mexico City indicate that 
the old campaign to make all Mexican chil- 
dren atheists is to be resumed with renewed 
vigor. The Government’s announcement seems, 
on its face, harmless enough. Under its new 
educational program, private and public schools 
are on the same footing; provided that they 
teach “theories of government intended to pre- 
pare students for citizenship in a socialized 
state.” 

The news is particularly saddening at this 
time when the whole Christian world still cele- 
brates the birth of the Christ Child. For the 
“socialized state,’’ as the term is understood in 
Mexico, does not simply mean that parents are 
forbidden to entrust their children to schools in 
which the teaching of religion and of morality 
is considered essential. It means, rather, that 
the child is to be subjected in school and at 
home to masters who have been trained to erase 
from the youthful mind every trace of religion, 
and of morality based upon religion. The theory 
of the tyrants is that the foundation of their 
regime is not secure, as long as men and women 
serve Almighty God, and obey His law. Since 
the civilizing influence of the Christian belief 
and morals is wholly incompatible with the 
purposes of the “socialized state,” the Govern- 
ment proposes to destroy that influence by 
training boys and girls to be atheists. 

Put in other words, the so-called Govern- 
ment in Mexico has determined to form an- 
other Russia, anti-Christian and peace-menac- 
ing, at our very doors. 

















QRIALS 





SPEND AND SPEND 


WILL Congress accept the position assumed by 
the Administration two years ago, that national 
spending is a national investment? If it does, then, 
as the President said in the campaign of 1932, we 
are well on the road to national bankruptcy and 
ruin, for no nation can long spend more than it re- 
ceives, and remain solvent. But perhaps the Presi- 
dent no longer believes that every appropriation 
is a profitable investment. His message on the 
budget indicates that he does not. We cannot re- 
trench expenditures suddenly, but we can begin 
to retrench, and must, to avoid bankruptcy. 


ISMAND WASHINGTON 


The experience of the last few months has 
demonstrated the viciousness of the Communis- 
tic philosophy of government. No world-peace 
can be secured as long as a government of 
this type can marshal armies and equip ships 
for air and sea. A government with the morals 
of Communism is a government which gives 
its most solemn pledges only to deceive, which 
signs treaties only to break them, which is a 
scourge laid on its unfortunate victims, and a 
ceaseless enemy to world-peace. 

If the new educational program in Mexico 
succeeds, we shall have a criminal government 
to deal with, not three thousand miles across 
the sea, but at our very borders. Our Ambas- 
sador to Mexico long ago proved his unfitness 
to represent the reaction of this Government 
to the growth of Communism in Mexico. Or 
has he? 

In any case, we are entitled to ask what the 
Department of State thinks of this renewed 
campaign for atheism in Mexico. We cannot 
forget that this Government has supported 
every one of the blood-stained crews which 
have in turn preyed upon that unhappy coun- 
try for the last quarter of a century. Is that 
support to be continued, perhaps enlarged? 
Are we to have another official letter about a 
“good neighbor” policy, based on the assump- 
tion that we help our neighbor by helping him 
to become a more skilled thief, a more ruth- 
less murderer, a villain who outrages the most 
sacred precepts of religion and of Christian 
morality? 


THE COMPANY UNION 


LONG before the “New Deal” was heard of, the 
“company union” was discussed in these pages. 
Customarily we described it as a lying and oppres- 
sive method of nullifying the right of workers to 
form unions of their own choice for collective bar- 
gaining. We never denied, however, that here and 
there a company union could be found which did 
not merit this condemnation. 

No union, so completely controlled by the em- 
ployer that collective bargaining simply means that 
the employer bargains with himself, can be de- 
fended. But when this element of control is absent, 
and the workers freely join a labor group which, 
while it receives assistance from the employer, does 
not infringe upon their right to contract, or to 
discuss grievances and obtain an impartial hear- 
ing, the union cannot be condemned as unfair. 

With the enactment of the Wagner bill, com- 
pany unions, good and bad, began to disappear. 
Employers of the better type had never forced the 
company union upon the worker, and if employes 
wished to form a union affiliated with the A. F. of 
L. or with the C.L.O., they now offered no objec- 
tion. In some instances, however, the shift was not 
effected quietly. Because of rulings by the Labor 
Board, the right of workers to form a union free- 
ly, or to refrain from joining any union, was dis- 
regarded, and even should they so wish, workers 
were not permitted to support the company union. 
It was outlawed, and they were obliged to choose 
between a C.I.O. or an A. F. of L. union. Employ- 
ers were not only forbidden to offer their workers 
any counsel, but even to express an opinion on 
what the worker did. 

That these rulings by the Board were compatible 
with the terms of the Wagner Act, was disputed in 
every instance. It is fairly clear, however, that 
the Act was so interpreted by the Board. While it 
can be argued that the purpose of the Act was only 
to guarantee the right of the worker to join a union 
of his choice, the Board’s enforcement of the Act 
compelled him to join the particular union approved 
by the Board, and left him helpless when he ex- 
ercised his right to refrain from joining any union. 
If the worker did not agree that he could best 
protect his interests by obeying the Board, com- 
pulsion could be used to bring him to his senses. 

A procedure of this kind is obviously fraught 
with grave danger not only to the liberty of the 
worker, but to civil liberty in general. If it be 
granted that the Federal Government may pre- 
scribe the union which the worker must support, 
then its right to issue rules and regulations for 
this union can hardly be denied. In that case, the 
rights of labor and of other private associations, 
defended by Leo XIII in his Encyclical of 1891, 
could be easily destroyed. 

The decision of the Federal Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia on December 29, 1939, imposed a check 
on the Board’s interpretation of the Act. The em- 
ployes of a manufacturing concern had declined 
to affiliate with the A. F. of L., and voted to con- 
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tinue their own company union; but the Board de- 
clined to certify this union. Speaking for the bench 
of three judges, Judge Francis Biddle conceded that 
while a company union might be dominated by an 
employer, it was evident in this instance that the 
company union was a bona-fide labor union. “The 
Act does not purport to prohibit plant or so-called 
‘company unions,’” said Judge Biddle, “except 
where they are linked with the employer.” 

It must be admitted that while Judge Biddle’s 
opinion affirms the right of the worker to support 
the union of his own choice, it can still be argued 
that the Board’s condemnation of this company 
union is not at variance with the letter of the Wag- 
ner Act. This argument is fortified by the Supreme 
Court’s decision on January 2, in the Falk case, 
heard on appeal from the Board’s ruling. 

On its face, the Court’s decision holds that when 
employes choose a company union, and the Board 
refuses to certify this union, the will of the Board 
must prevail. If that interpretation is correct, the 
freedom of workers to support a union of their 
choice is in fact nothing but the freedom of the 
Board to compel them to support a union of the 
Board’s choice. In any case, it is abundantly clear 
that one of the chief jobs of Congress is to investi- 
gate the Wagner Act, since the Act, rather than 
the Board, is at fault. 


REDS AND PINKS 


BEGINNING with a speech by Earl Browder, Com- 
munist leader in the United States, and with a let- 
ter of congratulation from President Roosevelt, 
the convention of the American Student Union 
ended with an overwhelming vote, declining to 
condemn the Soviet invasion of Finland. This, how- 
ever, was not unexpected. Communists in the 
United States, and their fellow-travelers, have re- 
covered from the shock of the Stalin-Hitler alliance. 

Again they assert that the sole purpose of Stalin 
is to establish peace in Europe. This patient leader 
restrained his people as long as was humanly pos- 
sible, and called them to arms only when the power 
of ferocious Finland had been hurled against his 
little country. Finland, with its vast reserves in 
men and munitions, had openly manifested its pur- 
pose of conquering the Soviet Republics. Patriot 
and humanitarian, loving world-peace, but bound 
to defend his oppressed country, Stalin reluctantly 
invaded Finland. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s contention that the Student 
Union is composed of young college people who love 
freedom of speech and all that makes up civil and 
religious liberty, is to be accepted with consider- 
able skepticism. That they represent the college 
youth of the country, or any considerable section 
of it, we seriously doubt. The Dies Committee, it 
seems to us, took the Union’s measure more ac- 
curately. The Union’s leaders seem to be individ- 
uals furnished with sophomoric brains that have 
been poisoned with Communism. In refusing last 
week to condemn the invasion of Finland by the 
Soviets, they verify that description. 
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JOY AT CANA 


AS you pay your first visit to Lourdes, you prob- 
ably hope that you will see a miracle. You do not 
feel in sympathy with that holy man who, on being 
told that in a near-by village church Our Lord was 
manifesting Himself miraculously in a Sacred Host, 
replied: “Blessed are they who have not seen, and 
have believed.” You believe, but “after all,” you 
argue, “if there is a miracle in the neighborhood I 
want to see it.” 

You remain at Lourdes for several days, visit- 
ing the Grotto, taking part in the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and telling one pair of beads 
after another. Suddenly, it dawns on you that you 
have not once thought about miracles. They do 
not seem ww matter. The only thing worth attend- 
ing to is the life of the spirit. You feel nearer to 
Our Divine Lord. You are in an atmosphere of 
the supernatural that you have never known. 

What has brought about this change? The an- 
swer is simple. You came to Lourdes in answer to 
Our Lady’s invitation, and like a gracious lady she 
makes you feel at home. You have been wander- 
ing for years, but when you reach Lourdes you 
are aware that you have contracted stains, very 
much in the manner of the Prodigal Son. It is not 
easy to feed on the husks of swine without some 
defilement. Our Lady takes you to her Son, for 
wherever we find Mary we also find Jesus, and you 
resolve to do better. The change wrought in your 
soul is so marvelous that miracles in the physical 
order are hardly worth looking for. 

This does not mean, of course, that miracles are 
to be minimized. Catholics believe that God Who 
is the Author of the laws of nature can change 
these laws, or derogate from them, as He sees fit, 
and that He has frequently done this. Furthermore, 
the Church teaches us that the Divinity of Our 
Lord can be certainly proved from the miracles 
which He wrought. It simply means that when 
God works His miracles we are not surprised, but 
that we consider it more important to peg away 
at the salvation of our souls than to go about look- 
ing for wonders. 

Now in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, 
ii, 1-11) there is something that brings Lourdes 
irresistibly to mind. When the guests came to the 
wedding feast, they found Our Lady there, and 
shortly thereafter they met Our Lord. Our Lady 
had apparently set herself to make the guests so 
comfortable that the young couple would have one 
of the nicest wedding-suppers that Cana had ever 
seen, and she succeeded. When the wine began to 
run low, she averted a little domestic calamity by 
asking Our Lord to work a miracle. He complied 
by changing water into wine, in His first recorded 
miracle. It was “good wine” too; no village vintage. 

Some profound theological theses are based on 
this miracle. Perhaps we find it more pleasing to 
meditate upon the very engaging picture it pre- 
sents of Our Lord and His Mother. But in any 
case, this miracle ought to teach us that when we 
go to Mary and Jesus in our difficulties, they will 
surely take care of us. 








CORRESPONDENCE 











WANTS CENSORSHIP 


Eprtor: Hugh J. McNamara (December 16) casts 
a verbal frown on R. E. Dean’s timely suggestion 
concerning censorship on books, magazines and mo- 
tion pictures. Mr. McNamara maintains that sin 
cannot be legislated out of existence and that there- 
fore there should be no such legislation. Thousands 
of policemen have failed to eliminate crime, but 
does it follow that we should therefore have no 
policemen? Of course not! But just as the presence 
of a robust minion of the law tends to dampen the 
ambitions of a kleptomaniac, so good legislation 
or censorship on the filth pouring from our press 
would certainly mitigate today’s moral decay. 

Mr. McNamara appeals to man’s use of reason 
as a potent censor. But is it not reason that in- 
forms us of the immorality of theft, murder, etc? 
Yet our jails are not large enough nor numerous 
enough to confine all guilty of these crimes. 

Mr. McNamara further maintains that “filth 
eventually tires and disgusts even those abandoned 
enough to have a taste for it.”” Good heavens! When 
filth effects that state, it has already attained its 
end! For then it has dulled higher sensibilities; it 
has made arid and insipid the refreshing waters 
of spiritual things; it has, most probably, ensnared 
its victim in the iron grip of evil habit. It is ours 
not to cut down the tree of filth after it has at- 
tained a goodly stature; it is ours to see that the 
evil tree of filth is not planted at all. 

Finally, our objector says that Catholics avoid 
bad books and moving pictures, not for the reason 
they have to, but because they want to. This is, 
indeed, a revelation. I was always under the im- 
pression, that the natural law, abetted and re-em- 
phasized by the positive moral law of the Church, 
forbade, under the pain of serious guilt, even the 
venturing into a deliberate occasion of sin. 

The more that filth is restrained and limited or 
eliminated, the less danger there is of contamina- 
tion and the more healthy bodied and souled will 
Mr. Common Person of America be. 

Roxbury, Mass. PATRICK J. Cox 


CLASSICS 


Eprror: Old Subscriber (AMERICA, December 23) 
raises a broad issue and may welcome a broad re- 
ply. The main argument for the ancient classics, 
both Greek and Latin, may be summarized in two 
words—discipline and culture. 

Discipline is the training of the mind’s power 
to think. Anyone who has tackled a classical tongue 
with some success has had copious practice in exact 
judgment passed upon a multitude of complicated 
details. Mathematics shares with the classics their 
disciplinary value. At once more rigorous and more 


abstract, it is the science of all that can be counted, 
measured, weighed. The classical languages also 
are exacting; but the range of their discipline is 
as wide as words can go. Appreciation of the pre- 
cise value of words and of their inter-connections 
in articulate discourse is at its highest premium 
in the study of Greek and Latin. Combined with 
mathematics this is the ideal preparation to logic. 
Nevertheless Greek and Latin find in culture, not 
in discipline, the basis of their highest claim. The 
classics as literature are the authentic documents 
of man’s moral and spiritual nature and needs, as 
an individual and social being, in the pagan world 
at its best. As Grace presupposes and perfects na- 
ture, so a full Christian culture presupposes the 
elements of natural culture, intellectual, moral, 
esthetic, that one and the same Divine Providence 
suffered to achieve illustrious bloom among the 
Gentiles while it reserved to Israel the revelation 
that was to culminate in Christ. “All the good 
things that anybody has said belong to us Chris- 
tians,” cried Justin Martyr, echoing with buoyant 
confidence Saint Paul’s “All things are yours.” 
We can neglect that part of our heritage which 
the classics enshrine, but not without depreciation 
of the whole. So true is this that philosophy and 
the sacred sciences themselves are exposed to grave 
loss whenever and wherever the classics are in de- 
cay. Nor is it possible to enter into full possession 
of them in translation, any more than it is possible 
for a foreigner to enter into full possession of the 
masterpieces of English in a foreign tongue. 
West Baden, Ind. EDGAR R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 


NO SNIPING 


EDITOR: You people have sniped at the C.I.0. And 
calmly, I'll say your attacks have not always been 
fair. A Comment (December 9) took a rap at the 
C.I.0., not by coming out boldly, but by hinting 
that the colored boys had good reason for joining 
the back-to-work movement. 

The C.I.0. has been swell to the Negroes. At a 
recent Interracial Conference in Pittsburgh, I was 
able to verify the fact that Negroes feel kindly 
toward the C.I.O. but not so kindly toward the A. 
F.. of L. I know in steel of a case of a colored chap 
who had helped to break three or four strikes. He 
had to; the old A. F. of L. setup would not admit 
him, even upon payment of a preposterously high 
initiation fee. He is now a splendid S.W.O.C. mem- 
ber. 

Furthermore, to hint that the C.1.0.’s benevo- 
lence toward the Negro was Marxian was not fair, 
nor was it accurate. As for the Marxian race tol- 
erance, we Catholics ought to be magnanimous in 


discussing it. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. CHARLES OWEN RICE 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 











YOUR LIVING AUTHOR PREFERS 
TO BE READ RATHER THAN ADDRESSED 


KATHERINE BREGY 








TO talk or to read about our contemporaries is, for 
obvious reasons, one of the most exhilarating of 
indoor sports. But to write about our contempo- 
raries is, even for the professional scribbler, at once 
the happiest and most hazardous of experiments. 
The difficult matter of perspective comes in, and 
the delicate matter of personalities. Even the local 
and society columns have their problems, although 
not very subtle ones. 

But when it comes to writing about contempo- 
rary art or contemporary artists, we are on vol- 
canic ground indeed. Here we not only record do- 
ings but try to appraise them. And in practically 
every subdivision of contemporary art—painting, 
architecture, verse, drama, the novel, even interior 
decoration—we find the artists themselves en- 
trenched in rival camps: Fascist or Marxist or lib- 
eral, functional or strictly abstract and subjective. 
Worse still we find their followers—the people who 
will, as we fondly hope, read us—entrenched in 
lines of Maginot and Siegfried intensity. For if 
artists are notoriously sensitive, their champions 
are still more so. It is all very tempting and ex- 
citing—it will not deter the writer of some intel- 
lectual curiosity and some experience. 

Neither, apparently, will it deter the writer of 
budding curiosity and no experience at all! I re- 
member the first letter I myself tremulously dis- 
patched to a “literary celebrity.” I was a young 
university student at the time, but as I had already 
contributed to one of the best Catholic magazines 
in the country I felt myself almost a “professional.” 
And I was eager to do an appreciation of Francis 
Thompson, about whom, before Everard Meynell’s 
biography, few reliable personal records were avail- 
able. However, it was only after urgent advice and 
with a proxy introduction from the cleric who was 
at that time my “guide, philosopher and friend,” 
that I wrote to Louise Imogen Guiney. Living at 
Oxford, she was supposed to know everything. She 
replied patiently and graciously, suggesting that no 
one knew much about “poor Francis” except the 
Meynell family; and that, after all, personal details 
were a minor consideration beside the rich material 
at hand in his published books. 
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A few years later, when starting a critique of 
Katharine Tynan’s poems, I got up my courage to 
write to Ireland asking some question or other 
about them. Her answer was a characteristically 
warm and spontaneous effusion disposing quite 
summarily of my little interrogation, then remark- 
ing that her daughter Pamela was just recovering 
from the measles and could I perhaps send some 
foreign postage stamps t6 amuse her? 

This taught me my lesson. Writers, being hu- 
man, are not averse to being written about. Being, 
indeed, of more than usual responsiveness, they 
are quite likely to give their friendship to young 
and unimportant people who interest them or mani- 
festly “speak the same language.” But they want 
to be judged by their work. I am afraid the oppo- 
site notion has gotten around today, for there 
seems to be an absolute epidemic among school 
and college students and club members of writing 
not only about, but to, “living authors.” 

Now, of course, an interest in contemporary lit- 
erature is one of the most vitally important parts 
of education. It links up the written word with the 
pulsing stream of life all around us, with the prob- 
lems readers and writers alike must share. It is, in 
fact, both the reason and the hope of all contem- 
porary writing. But an interest in literature is 
rather different from an interest in literary gossip 
or in autograph collecting. Authors are, as a rule, 
fairly hard-worked and harassed human beings; 
but, aside from a few who think best to make a 
nominal charge, usually for charity, nearly all of 
even the most highly distinguished will willingly 
autograph a volume brought or sent by some zeal- 
ous admirer, or often merely a card enclosed in a 
stamped return-envelope. 

This can become a very real burden when the 
request for a signature becomes a plea for a book, 
or takes on the extensiveness of a questionnaire. 
People get values curiously twisted. I remember 
just a few years back when certain alumnae groups 
used to write around announcing that their part in 
Catholic Action was the promotion of Catholic lit- 
erature—by begging Catholic authors to donate 
autographed volumes to whatever Alma Mater they 











(the solicitors) happened to represent! Possibly 
some Catholic author may have suggested that a 
better way to work off Catholic Action (thank 
Heaven these minor enthusiasms are now labelled 
Catholic activities!) might be to purchase the 
books in advance. 

We have, of course, always with us the graduate 
students who write for advice on their theses or 
dissertations. And although the professor supervis- 
ing their work would seem the obvious person to 
direct research or recommend references, I am 
sure most authors are and should be glad to give 
students what assistance they can. But they cannot 
and should not be asked to give long general opin- 
ions which practically mean preparing the treatise 
themselves. If they did, the benefit to the candi- 
date would be very questionable indeed. It is, for 
example, not very constructive for Mary Student 
to ascertain (and then quote) my own personal 
(but as yet unpublished) opinion upon the poetic 
theories of Gerard Hopkins on the influence of 
Yeats or the future of poetic drama, still less some 
intimate anecdote of my friendship with Joyce 
Kilmer or Alice Meynell. 

Nor is this little matter of starting a literary 
correspondence by any means confined to post- 
graduate workers. I believe the modern high- 
school and college student writes to an author quite 
as freely as he or she might write to a “movie” 
star, or wait outside the stage-door to watch an 
actor or musician hurry into the waiting taxi. And, 
of course, one would be duly flattered to be pigeon- 
holed with “Larry” Tibbett or Katherine Cornell 
or the silent but potent Garbo—if only so much 
more were not expected from the humble scribe! 

Now I may be mistaken, but I get the impression 
that Catholic schools are among the most ardent 
offenders in this amiable inquisition; and that here 
as elsewhere, “the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male.” Ever since Webster Groves 
College had the interesting inspiration of starting 
a photographic gallery of “Living Authors,” sup- 
plemented when possible by original manuscripts 
donated by these authors, and further complicated 
by an inner and outer circle of the elect, other 
colleges throughout the country have naturally 
enough followed suit. They all now want photo- 
graphs, autographs and, if possible, a word of per- 
sonal greeting or advice. 

Theoretically, the idea is delightful: it is sup- 
posed to put the living into living Catholic litera- 
ture. But I have often wondered if it really does. 
A pragmatic test would be: how many more con- 
temporary books or magazines are read and bought 
by students because of these exhibits in the college 
library? How many more lectures or even seminars 
on contemporary Catholic writing are requested? 
The “personal appearance” of an author as lec- 
turer or visiting professor always brings up appli- 
cations for that particular author’s books very 
sharply—unless, indeed, it may conceivably have 
the opposite effect! But just how much actual read- 
ing is encouraged among busy students by pictures 
which have probably already appeared in some 
journal or publisher’s catalog? 


It would be illuminating, to the educators even 
more than to the authors, to check up on this mat- 
ter. One knows, to be sure, that college and even 
secondary-school students choose or are assigned 
far more topics in contemporary literature than 
was the case ten years ago. It is a capital symptom. 
But it would add enormously to the profit of these 
students, and to the peace of their subjects, if they 
knew that there is both a technique and an eti- 
quette in approaching the living writer. 

To be concrete, the method of gathering mate- 
rial should run something like this: 

1. For skeleton facts, consult some recent and re- 
liable Who’s Who. 

2. Read all the published works of the author you 
can beg, borrow or buy. 

3. Hunt up, in any Public Library, recent volumes 
of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, to 
find out what has been written during the past few 
years about your author, and read the most impor- 
tant of these comments. 

4. For further or more personal material, write 
briefly and guilefully to your victim, usually en- 
closing a return envelope. 

So shall you probably capture the highest mark 
in your class, be invited to partake a dish of tea 
when in the same city with your author, and every- 
body will live happily ever afterward! 

This would seem the perfectly natural procedure 
in writing about a living subject. But from my own 
experience and the experience of my author 
friends, I know it is not the usual procedure at all. 
Au contraire, as the Frenchman protested. . . . The 
all-too-general method is to address the author not 
last but first! Scarcely a week passes that we do 
not receive two or three requests for a sketch of 
our life, plus a signed photograph, from some eager 
student who has elected to write about us either as 
a class assignment or for the school magazine. 

In my own case these bombardments usually 
come in the same mail with an appeal from some 
admirable charity in India. One tries to be patient 
and one tries to be grateful. But it is not too easy 
when the correspondent so obviously has not taken 
the trouble to read any of one’s published books, 
and asks personal questions which one has recently 
answered in a prominent monthly magazine. 

However, there remain the seven just men to 
save the city—when even one would be enough. 
Just as the lecturer is cheered in a big, impersonal 
auditorium by the eye of fresh enthusiasm or the 
smile of understanding, so sooner or later comes 
the letter from somebody who asks the right ques- 
tions, who already divines what one has all along 
been trying to say or to do. It may be a signal from 
some professional fellow-critic one never knew 
really cared, or it may be that “first awakening of 
intellectual interest” in a young student which so 
often gave Professor “Billy” Phelps the infallible 
thrill. Anyway, it makes one glad to be a Living 
Author. For to have one’s work understood and 
interpreted in all its strength and weakness, its 
secret nuances, what it “aspired to be and was not”’ 
... there is only one joy on earth, and perhaps one 
other in Heaven, greater than that! 
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TITIAN’S THE PRESENTATION 


(For my sister in Carmel) 


She seemed so tiny marching up 
The temple steps alone, 

Pausing to be a buttercup 
Crannied in the stone, 


That all who watched her wondered when 


She’d bolt and race back down again. 
Not she, she was Our Lady 

And she was nearly grown! 

So plain the artist saw the scene 
He made her a Venetian, 

And gowned her all in mouselline 
De soie, or something with a sheen, 
And gave her little skirt a swirl 
As if she were an older girl, 
Almost as if she were a queen— 
Before he let her face alone 

All those eyes and all that stone. 

I sympathize with Titian. 

For you, my young and fair, 

Felt senators of Venice, 

Felt Pharisees were there, 

The day you came from tennis 
And started up the stair. 


ALFRED Barrett, S.J. 


TIME TROUBLES YOU 


Time troubles you who are so bright and gay. 
What does time look like? Is it big or small? 


Where is tomorrow? Can I touch today? 
Why is there such a thing as time at all? 
And yet, oh little son, you know 

As much of time as anybody knows, 


Of how it looks and feels,—and where it goes. 
Jessie CORRIGAN PEcIS 


TOO SMALL FOR TEARS 


Pity the small distress 

Not big enough for tears; 

The little hurts, too slight 

For a redress. 

The chronic misery 
Unanesthetized by pain 

So great it blacks discomfort out 
In agony. 


Pity the patient plodder who must stand 
Long hours waiting in the rain, 

As dumb as any beast. 

Pity the cold chapped hand 

Without a glove; the feet that ache 

In misfit shoes; the child that lies 
Unwashed within its crib. 


Pity the longing of the underfed 

For food, a little more than just enough 
To give the body life; 

For sweets and oil and wine. 

Pity the tired without time to sleep. 
Pity the disappointed who must smile. 
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Pity the wounded who have not the right 
Of any dog to sit and lick his wounds. 
Pity the timid, frightened in the night 
Of thieves who never come. 
Pity the stupid prodded to be bright; 
The child mind dunce-capped in an adult school. 
Pity the lazy, sick because they lack 
The tonic cure of work. 
Pity the bleeding ego of the fool. 
FRANCES T. PATTERSON 


LIKE CHILDREN IN THE DARK 


Let us return like children through the dark 
Shuffling the curling bark 

Of sycamore and rattling the dead leaves. 
Remember: no child grieves. 


No child grieves thus that it would choose the fright 
Of an unending night. 

It scampers home from what might rise and rush 

Out of a lilac bush. 


But we are older, we are much less wise. 
Night and its dread surprise 

Dejects us so that we will not implore 
Forgiveness at a door. 


Since we were like those children who, in not 
Heeding a call, forgot 
Where twilight ended, now that light is spent, 
Let us seek love behind its chastisement. 
JESSICA POWERS 


TOWN CHARACTER 


Say this of Hope, a visiting spinster 
Familiar nurse whose form we know, 
Her garment bears a charm for danger, 
Flower on newly fallen snow. 


Yet Hope, continually shabby 

Slips beggar-like along the street, 

So slight the burden of her presence, 
Ghostlike her charitable feet. 


From a deep basket she doles ribbons, 
Herbs, greening wreaths with special grace 
And there be those among the aging 

Live but to look upon her face. 


Like waiting maid she dwells in attic 
Attentive to the feeblest sound, 

More often in some antechamber 
Dresses a gnawing, constant wound. 


Dismissed but ever freshly summoned, 

Skilled in drear waiting, brightly shy, 

Through centuries of willing service 

Grown so young she cannot die. : 
LAURA BENET 
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DISTINCT CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO STUDY OF LAW OF STATES 


Law, THE STATE, AND THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY. 

By James Brown Scott. Columbia University Press. 

Two Volumes. $8.75 
“MEN in our time often go out of their way to seek 
occasions of war, and whatever makes for peace they 
run down in sophistical speeches and even basely con- 
ceal from the public; but whatever tends to promote 
their favorite war system, they industriously exaggerate 
and enflame, not scrupling to propagate lies of the most 
mischievous kind, false or garbled intelligence, and the 
grossest misrepresentation of the enemy.” What looks 
at first like a modern tirade against war propaganda 
is but a quotation from The Complaint of Peace, writ- 
ten in the sixteenth century by Desiderius Erasmus, who 
also must take his place as the first supporter of the 
Ludlow amendment, for he wrote: “A measure the most 
dangerous to the State as war should not be entered 
into by a king, by a minister . . . but by the full and 
unanimous consent of the whole people.” 

These are but two of the hundreds of quotations from 
eminent theologians, philosophers, jurists and educa- 
tors of the past that find place in this scholarly and liv- 
ing commentary on the development of international 
law. It is scholarship at its finest, footnotes and bibli- 
ography and all the apparatus of scholarly research, 
but offered with a graciousness and charm of style that 
mark the accomplished essayist. The author not only 
knows his field thoroughly; he loves it with a devotion 
born of fifty years of study. 

He knows, moreover, the art of imparting enthusiasm 
to the reader; and in a world at war because the idea 
of State has been falsely deified and the dealings of gov- 
ernments divorced from morality, it is much to be de- 
sired that millions upon millions should be imbued with 
the author’s enthusiasm for right thinking on such con- 
cepts as law and state and international relations. 

The author’s rather lengthy introduction is a study 
of the fundamental principles that underlie laws of 
states or the law of nations. All law is “the result of 
the nature and dignity of the human being.” The founda- 
tion of the state “is man’s social character, his natural 
impulse to join with his fellow man for the better *t- 
tainment of his material and spiritual necessities.” The 
logical conclusion is that the state is for the individual, 
not the individual for the state. It is by the neglect of 
such fundamental principles that “an effort has been 
made to separate law from religion and morality and 
place it, so to speak, in a water-tight compartment where 
it may not be tainted by the spiritual standards and 
aspirations of man. The result is that law and politics 
have been too long without a standard; and that law, 
government and international relations are founded 
upon expediency instead of on the bedrock of principle.” 

The first volume is taken up with a series of studies 
on the contribution of men and nations to the develop- 
ment of political philosophy and international law. 
Greece and Rome, Socrates and Plato and Aristotle and 
Cicero and Seneca and the Stoics, along with the Hebrew 
Prophets, offer their contribution to the stream that 
flows to and through Christian thought. The great think- 
ers and scholars of the Christian world, Augustine, Isa- 
dore of Seville, Thomas Aquinas, Vitoria, Suarez, Bel- 
larmine, More, are studied with sympathy and under- 
standing. Machiavelli plays the part of devil’s advocate. 
The politicai tenets of Calvin and Luther, and the in- 
fluence and development of those tenets up to the pres- 
ent day, receive penetrating treatment. In his essays on 
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For Social Reconstruction 


Charles P. Bruehl, Ph.D. $3.00 


A pooter explanation of the Social Encyclicals of the greatest 
pope of modern times, Pius XI. Catholic Book Club selection; 
American Library Association list; recommended by the Religious 
and the Book-of-the-Month Clubs. 

“Everyone who discusses or even thinks about present day 
economic problems should read it.’’—Jesuit Missions. 

“Dr. Bruehl has done such a splendid job that anyone who 
seeks to know the Catholic position on economic and social affairs 
may do so by a study of this book.” —Catholic Library World. 

“Anyone who desires a clear, cogent explanation of the Social 
Encyclicals should go to the nearest bookstore and purchase Dr. 
Bruehl’s latest book.”—IJnterracial Review. 

368 pp., thoroughly documented. (List of questions available 
for groups.) 


“ETHICS"—The Book of Right Living 


J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D (completely revised) $3.50 





The recent Encyclical of Pius XII contained a strong plea for 
the practical application by the laity of Christian Ethics. How many 
laymen know what Christian Ethics are, let alone how to apply 
them? Ross’ new “ETHICS” is the answer to this plea—the only 
emphatically practical book of right living in the Ethical field. It 
m a handsome and appropriate gift. 

“The book seems to offer just what our young le need 
today for their complete moral development.”—SR. ee tes 
PHANE, Parin., Buffalo Acad. of the S. H. 

, There are no extreme views, and a sane balance of judgment 

is evident on every page. The book truly can be recommended as 

= excellent guide to right living.”—The Homiletic and Pastoral 
eview. 
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and transportation. Further information can be obtained by writing 
or telephoning Real Estate Department, Staten Island Savings 
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the different contributors, Doctor Scott has succeeded 
not only in an attractive and keen analysis of their 
doctrines, but in making the authors live in their writ- 
ings. This success makes every chapter complete in itself 
no less than a part of a well developed scheme. 

The second volume is a treasury of quotations from 
the authors already studied, under the headings Juris- 
prudence, the State, the Law of Nations. It is both a 
handy reference and a delightful volume for browsing. 
Doctor Scott has combined scholarship and charm in 
producing a work indispensable to students yet with a 
definite appeal to the ordinarily educated reader in- 
terested in the theory of law. JOHN P. DELANEY 


FACTS AND CHANCES 
OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 


HANDBOOK OF THE War. By John C. De Wilde, David 
H. Popper, Eunice Clark. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 
AMERICA’S CHANCE OF PEACE. By Duncan Aikman and 
Blair Bolles. Doubleday, Doran and Co. $1 
THE authors of Handbook of the War do not pose as 
prophets. Their object is to supply information, not to 
pick a winner, or prove a thesis. Geography and terrain, 
economics and gold supply, military statistics of man 
power, sea power, power in the air, training and equip- 
ment are made visual by maps and pictorial charts. 
The arrangement of chapters is excellent, and as the 
book views its subject from every angle, it is really 
what its title signifies. 

Fairly enough, the authors warn the reader that the 
military statistics offered covering man power, training 
and equipment are to be accepted with reservations, 
since governments jealously guard such secrets. For 
their economic statistics of natural resources, iron ore, 
oil, food and other war supplies, they justly claim greater 
reliability. 

The last chapter, “The Defense of America,” is most 
sane and objective. We are safe from attack by hostile 
fleet and hostile army; while the so-called “air menace 
to America” is the great illusion. Yesterday, the “Bear 
That Walks Like a Man” invaded little Finland and 
met with splendid resistance. Long ago the Japanese 
military men knew the weakness of the Russian horde, 
and now, Finland has proved it, even to the millions of 
deluded American admirers of the “interesting Russian 
experiment.” If the war continues to spread the book 
will need an appendix. 

Another book about the war is America’s Chance of 
Peace, and this one by two dynamic “authorities” gifted 
with a sense of humor, who manage to inject much 
amusing and cheerful satire into their grim story. Deal- 
ing with government plans and blueprints to meet all 
possible future contingencies, neutrality, war, peace, 
a totalitarian victory, the book has also very much 
to say about the past. Patrick Henry’s “lamp of ex- 
perience” is held high to throw light on Wilson’s idealis- 
tic and blundering diplomacy, which finally sent us 
“Galahad-ing” across the sea in 1917. 

The entire discussion is built around contrast, and as 
manner seems to be as important to the authors as 
matter, they darken the long shadows of the past with 
a litany of follies to heighten what is now in the fore- 
ground, our own bright attitude of sophistication, cau- 
tion and preparedness in the face of World War No. 2. 

W. J. Bryan, that self-sufficient evangelist, who would 
save the world personally, refused to cooperate with 
South America; Secretary Hull throws the full weight 
of his influence into the Pan-American Conference at 
Panama. President Wilson, the domineering school- 
master, lectured us on the necessity of being “impartial 
in thought”; Mr. Roosevelt bids us beware of all propa- 
ganda (and the authors add, even subtle suggestions 
from the White House) and to “think things through” 
for ourselves. Two dangers we must be prepared to 

















face; the end of the allies’ cash, and the event of a 
totalitarian victory. 

The authors’ evaluation of Mr. Chamberlain’s states- 
manship is hardly fair; nor is their discussion of Euro- 
pean politics impressive. But the book is instructive 
and thought provoking. It hammers away at our duty 
to save America first, and it warns us not to cross the 
seas a second time before we have reckoned up both 
cost and consequences. Grorce T. EBERLE 


A PANORAMA 
OF LIFE IN CAROLINA 


A Sea Istanp Lapy. By Francis Griswold. William 

Morrow and Co. $3 
CRITICISM must justifiably be made of Francis Gris- 
wold’s very sizeable novel for its unwarranted length 
and a certain degree of diffuseness. The first half of the 
book gave promise of a very notable achievement, but 
thereafter it seemed to amble on aimlessly toward a 
rather unsatisfactory close, except for certain flashes 
here and there that merely give a momentary hope. 
What is essentially lacking is a certain coherence; for 
although the author has tried to knit his narrative to- 
gether through the medium of his outstanding charac- 
ter, Emily Moffett Fenwick, in the end he has in reality 
sketched a panorama of life on a Southern plantation 
during the vicissitudes of the past sixty or seventy 
years. 

It is not to be supposed that A Sea Island Lady is 
not a very readable book. Quite the contrary! Both from 
the standpoint of the history of the period and the ex- 
cellent selection and discrimination of character, the 
book is most engaging, if one can slip over the barren 
desert spots, which pall at times because of its length. 
Had the publishers advised the author to cut some 300 
pages from his narrative, the novel would have been 
unqualifiedly improved. 

The story opens with the coming of Emily Moffett to 
South Carolina as a young inexperienced woman, the 
wife of a scallywag, carpet-bag preacher, toward the 
close of the Civil War. Disillusionment and a moment’s 
flare of love lead her to devote her life toward rebuild- 
ing a new social structure upon the ruin of the past. 
In the course of her own reconstruction, New Englander 
as she is, she becomes a convert to Southern ways, if 
not ideals. Emily is the Gibraltar, undaunted and im- 
movable, throughout the changing fortunes that mark 
the story’s progress from the Civil War to some inde- 
termined time after the World War. In fact, she would 
be wholly admirable, if it were not for the pantheistic 
philosophy of religion—Rusty Stewart’s make—which 
she adopts as her own, as the result of doubts arising 
from her tragic experiences with her husband. Remar- 
riage to Stephen Fenwick ennobles her character through 
her patience and understanding. One hardly realizes that 
she has grown old during the long period that the book 
covers. 

Mr. Griswold is a very capable writer with a gift 
for writing most natural dialog, which gift betrays him 
at times when he tends to drag on aimlessly. Some of 
his characters are superb, though it seems to me that 
had I created a personality as strong and charming as 
Rusty Stewart I would not have sacrificed him at the 
altar of a hurricane in order to make him a kind of 
invisible guardian angel to Emily. ALBERT WHELAN 


CHRISTMAS COMES AGAIN. By John N. Then. Bruce 

Publishing Co. $1.50 
CHRISTMAS is a family feast day. It is centered around 
a family, it is the center of our individual families. John 
Then in his second book on Christmas succeeds in enter- 
ing into our family spirit and circle as he tells stories 
and legends about what other families in other lands 
think about Christmas and what they do. 
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To the casual reader, however, this book may prove 
disappointing. We may call it a “Christmas scrap book” 
and it has the defects of a scrapbook, namely lack of 
transition. The author’s style is intimate and familiar, 
but at times he wavers and the ordinary and prosaic, 
told in a style that is ordinary and prosaic, leaves much 
to be desired. 

Nevertheless, it is a “Christmas scrapbook” that will 
prove interesting to teachers and parents with its abun- 
dant material for Christmas entertainments. Used for 
this purpose, its defects melt away. It has much that is 
traditional, interesting and intimate to the familiar and 
family spirit of Christmas. GorDON HENDERSON 


Lyric Poems. By William Thomas Walsh. P. J. 

Kenedy and Sons. $1.50 
THIS book of 139 pages contains various odes, sonnets 
and miscellaneous lyrics, the author’s choice of his own 
favorites from among the many he has written over a 
period of years. The book is beautifully edited. The 
poems themselves are intensely Catholic, deep in 
spiritual meaning, full of power, terror and tenderness. 

If the verses came out of a foreign country, with all 
local mention changed suitably, we would all be prone 
to call the author a master. But because we are blindly 
disinclined to call any native contemporary a true poet 
unless he be a child prodigy, we will say that William 
Thomas Walsh has found echoes of Shakespeare, Cole- 
ridge, Housman, Millay, Robinson, Whitman, . . . even 
of Dante ... and entertained us accordingly. As a mat- 
ter of fact such echoes are there, but the poet found 
them not in other poets’ poems. He found them where 
each of the rest found them—in life and in his own 
heart. 

The poems ring with originality and sincerity .. . 
are extremely skilful in make-up . . . sound with a pro- 
found humility. They are truly rich and rare. 

THomas B. FEENEY 


Maupb. Edited and Arranged by Richard Lee Strout. 

The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
GENTLE ladies who were seventeen years old in 1881 
will be thoroughly delighted with this Journal of Miss 
Maud Rittenhouse. And ladies whose mothers belonged 
to that age of decorum will enjoy every line of this es- 
sentialiy feminine diary. 

Isabella Maud conscientiously kept an account of the 
daily happenings in her protected little world in the 
midwestern village situated at the junction of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. She had kind, understanding 
parents and four brothers, and was the gayest and 
brightest belle in Cairo, Illinois, which boasted 9,000 


people. 
Maud was a flirt and every man she met fell in love 
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and danced and was exceedingly gay, she was primarily 
interested in the betterment of her boyish admirers. She 
was an ardent advocate of temperance, taught Sunday 
School, painted china, sang, recited and took part in 
all the theatricals and operettas, wrote stories which 
earned her a bit of money, and was amazingly active 
in a hundred directions which were the fashion of her 
day. 

Human nature is pretty much the same in any gen- 
eration, only conventions and customs change. Most 
amusing are the descriptions of the gifts exchanged on 
birthdays and Christmas, the style in clothes, dinners 
and balls. The “German” was the popular formal en- 
tertainment. The occasional rising of the rivers made 
life perilous and exciting, and called forth real heroism 
in all the citizens. 

At first glance the book may seem rather long and 
forbidding, but it is a most entertaining picture of a 
nice American family in the eighties. 

Maud’s son-in-law, Richard Lee Strout, has arranged 
the fourteen years of her journal for publication and 
Maud herself is a “pleased observer of it.” 

CATHERINE MuRPHY 





ART 


LAST summer at New York’s World’s Fair, there was 
a magnificent exhibition of old masters—as fine a col- 
lection as will ever be seen in one place in my view. 
Most of the pictures that made it up were from Ameri- 
can private collections, however, so that we need none 
of us have to contemplate a trip abroad to see these pic- 
tures again. It is quite probable that substantially the 
same collection will be on view in the same place next 
summer for those who missed it in 1939. 

Meanwhile San Francisco had a world’s Fair, too. 
And it also had a show of old masters. What it did was 
just as distinctive, just as fine as what New York did, 
though on a smaller scale. San Francisco specialized 
on Italian paintings of the Renaissance and Baroque 
periods. With the cooperation of the Italian government, 
it assembled twenty-one of Italy’s choicest masterpieces 
of painting, seven of sculpture. Here are a few of the 
twenty-one which most people know from reproductions 
because of their long-standing popularity and long-rec- 
ognized greatness: Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus,” Ra- 
phael’s “Madonna of the Chair,” Titian’s “Portrait of 
Pope Paul III,” Corregio’s “Madonna and Child.” Equal- 
ly choice are the specimens of sculpture. 

After this collection had been safely installed in San 
Francisco, the Italian nation decided that it did not 
want any more such priceless national treasures gal- 
livanting about the globe, and so legislation has been 
passed which will make it impossible for any such col- 
lection ever to leave Italian shores again. Obviously, it 
would be too bad if on its return trip all these fine 
things were to pass through the world’s metropolis with- 
out its citizens having a chance to see them. 

The Metropolitan Museum, we are informed, did not 
see its way clear to meeting the undoubtedly (and right- 
ly) stiff requirements of the Italian government for the 
safekeeping of its treasures, so the Modern Museum de- 
cided to overstep the boundaries normally set to its ac- 
tivities and place its magnificent facilities at the dis- 
posal of a magnificent collection of distinctly non-mod- 
ern art. For such purists and possible objectors as might 
feel that this was improper, the Museum will concur- 
rently show a group of contemporary works, and, as 
its Chairman, Stephen C. Clark, quite properly says: 
“Great masterpieces of art are not ... bound by any 
period, and the influence of the Italian Renaissance 
and Baroque traditions upon the modern artist is funda- 
mental and continuous.” 

The easiest way to indicate what a treat is in store for 
those who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to enjoy it is to list the artists who will be represented. 
The painters: Fra Angelico, Giovanni Bellini, Botticelli, 
Bronzino, Caravaggio, Cavallino, Corregio, Gentileschi, 
Guercino, Longhi, Lotto, Luini, Mantegna, Masaccio, 
Palma Vecchio, Parmigianino, Raphael, Piombo, Tiepolo, 
Tintoretto, Titian. The sculptors: Bernini, Donatello, 
Laurana, Michelangelo, Pollaiuolo, Della Robbia, Ver- 
rocchio. Needless to say, a full half of the subjects are 
religious. 

Of course it is only fair for me to add at this point 
that I agree with those critics who see in Raphael the 
beginning of a decline in religious art, and in Western 
art in general. The end of the fifteenth century marked 
the beginning of that pernicious separation between the 
artist and his social surroundings, between the “fine” 
arts and the “crafts” which lie at the root of so much 
that is bad in our own work. But the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries produced some mighty 
fine paintings and pieces of sculpture, and just because 
we over-scrupulous souls can see in many of them a faint 
handwriting on the wall is no reason people should not 
continue to pay a just homage to the work of great men. 

Harry Lorin BInsse 
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THEATRE 


GRACE GEORGE. The sub-head is accurate, for though 
I am reviewing the play in which Grace George is ap- 
pearing at the Playhouse as I write, there would be no 
play at all without her. Without her great ability, her 
unusual charm and magnetism, the new British offer- 
ing, Billy Draws a Horse, which she has unguidedly 
taken on, could hardly have survived its American debut. 
I can think of no other star who could have carried it 
past its first week. 

Why Miss George desired to appear in it, why her 
husband, William A. Brady, usually an astute judge of 
plays, and why Lee Shubert, another far-sighted pro- 
ducer, should have decided to put time and money and 
Miss George’s acting genius into it, are among the un- 
solvable problems of a perplexing theatrical season—- 
perplexing because it began so brilliantly, and took such 
a startling header into the dramatic abyss just before 
and during the holidays. 

There are two kinds of British humor. One is the deli- 
cate and subtle humor and satire of playwrights like 
Barrie and Milne, than which there is nothing more 
enchanting of its kind. The second is the type which 
is illustrated in Billy Draws a Horse—heavy-handed, 
coarse, vulgar in theme and occasionally vulgar in treat- 
ment. 

The plot of the new comedy can be given in a sen- 
tence. The ten-year old son of a British physician draws 
a horse on a wall in his hgme, just outside his father’s 
consulting room, and the drawing is so indelicate that 
the housemaid resigns. As a further result of Billy’s art, 
his parents quarrel and separate. His mother returns to 
her girlhood home where she almost breaks up the im- 
minent marriage of her younger sister to a nice young 
man. She also causes domestic trouble between her 
father and mother—whose rdéles are beautifully played 
by Grace George and Lumsden Hare. 

It is all straightened out in the end, of course. The 
trouble is that it is not worth straightening out. It is 
not really worth looking at. For when the departing 
wife, excellently played by Hayley Bell, sails across 
the channel to France with her brother-in-law-to-be, and 
when both become intoxicated in a Dieppe bar-room, the 
scene is so silly and so unworthy the good acting of 
the young pair, that strangers in the audience exchanged 
grins of bored sympathy. 

Later, the two wives return to their husbands, and 
the future bridegroom to his waiting bride. All are 
innocent of any serious wrong-doing. Billy receives a 
school prize for another and more chaste drawing, over 
which his grandmother (Grace George) hangs in rap- 
ture as the final curtain falls. 

A characteristic example of Miss Storm’s humor (it 
seems that Lesley is really a girl’s name) is revealed 
in the discovery that when Grandpa becomes intoxicated 
at a public meeting, owing to his temporary domestic 
unhappiness, he gets into a scrimmage and has his 
trousers pulled off. The audience is mercifully spared 
this scene, which is merely referred to by other charac- 
ters. It should be mentioned, however, that the cabman 
who retrieves the trousers and returns them the next 
day, Grandpa presumably having languished in a cell 
for some hours, gives the audience a few minutes of 
unusually good acting in his little réle. His name is 
Jules Epailly. 

Throughout the play Grace George is, of course, the 
figure that holds the audience in the theatre. It is a 
fascinating experience to see her assume a rdéle which 
probably no other actress could carry, and make it so 
interesting by perfect acting that the audience almost 
forgets the play in its delight in her. But, dear Miss 
George, we all beg of you, let us see you again, very 
soon, in something worthy of you! ELIZABETH JORDAN 











FILMS 


THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. Victor Hugo’s 
papier maché evocation of medieval Paris was always 
a good example of the excesses of the romantic novel, 
but this second screen version renders it horrible in a 
double sense. It is one long assault on the sensibilities 
which must strike anyone but a confirmed thrill-seeker 
as an absurdly decadent use of the cinema’s devices. 
William Dieterle’s direction is, therefore, a waste of 
skill, and though he gives the action vitality of a sort, 
its effect is one of repulsion. Having named his deformed 
bell-ringer after the first Sunday after Easter, Hugo 
went on to pile up such a naive exploitation of sights 
and sounds as to provide holiday for the Hollywood 
make-up and property men. The story of Quasimodo’s 
rescue of the merciful gypsy dancer from a trumped-up 
execution engineered by Louis XI’s High Justice is 
familiar enough. Charles Laughton’s portrait of the 
Hunchback is visually shocking, and the effect is in- 
tensified by his ability to carry the suggestion of de- 
formity into the mental sphere. It would make Lon 
Chaney’s original look like a matinee idol by compari- 
son. Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Maureen O’Hara and Thomas 
Mitchell lend stature to the melodrama on occasion, 
but the overwhelming emphasis on deformity and tor- 
ture mark the film as adult. (RKO) 


SWANEE RIVER. The life of Stephen Foster, slightly 
edited, forms the sentimental action of this minor musi- 
cal biography. The film relies heavily on frequent rendi- 
tions of Foster melodies, running even to technicolored 
spectacle, to support the somewhat depressing tale. The 
composer’s rise to fame on Negro folk songs is halted 
when he succumbs to drunkenness, his wife and child 
leave him and he dies in Bowery poverty. Sidney Lan- 
field’s direction is geared to a leisurely exposition with 
musical interruptions, but the leaven of comedy is bad- 
ly missed in a film which never reaches the plane of 
tragedy. The pathos of the piece is most affecting when 
it is linked with one of the composer’s characteristic 
songs, as in the case of the title number. Don Ameche 
is impulsive and inspired as Foster, and is glowingly 
supported by Andrea Leeds. The film is suitable for the 
family. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


GERONIMO. This is a major Indian thriller with a 
minor historical background which tends to confirm the 
misconception that the only good Indian is a dead one. 
The Army’s work of violent conversion goes on among 
the wild Apaches of the Southwest after the Civil War, 
the chief object of their attentions being the fabled chief 
Geronimo. Paul Sloane’s vigorous direction has made 
all the standard ingredients do double duty, and the 
film is a stirring exercise which will engage those firm 
believers in the timeliness of the United States Cavalry. 
The bloodthirsty chief is finally foiled by a West Pointer 
who has also to win the approval of his stern father, 
the commander of the post. Preston Foster, Ralph Mor- 
gan, Ellen Drew, Gene Lockhart and Andy Devine, in 
this thriller, represent heroism, duty, romance, villainy 
and robust fun respectively. (Paramount) 


THE NIGHT OF NIGHTS. There is small joy and less 
entertainment in this turgid film of an actor’s fall and 
regeneration, and the capable Pat O’Brien is saddled 
with more melodramatic hokum than any actor could 
carry without straining his art and audience attention. 
Lewis Milestone’s direction is sententious and produces 
general overemphasis in the acting out of a thespian’s 
decline, after he has ruined his own play, and his daugh- 
ter’s rescue of the remnants of his career. Olympe Brad- 
na and Roland Young add nothing to an uninviting adult 
production. (Paramount) THomas J. FrTrzMorris 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive Campus BorpgriNc ON Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
® offers your daughter: 
1. Training for character and health 3. Modern fire-proof build- 


in an atmosphere, healthful, distinc- ings. 
tive, Catholic. 


2. Intellectual standard accredited by 
the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 


Iilastrated booklet upon request. Sisters of St. Dominic 





4. Sixty-eight acre 
overlooking the Hudson. 


S. Athletic field and new 
gymnasium. 

















HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 














A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 





Bulletins of information on admission will be mailed upow 
application to the Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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"HIGH HOLIDAY IN HELL" 
“THANK YOU, GOD, FOR ME!" 
“THE LORD MUST BE STUCK ON ME" 


If you were an advertising man you might call the above phrases 
“interrupting ideas.”” Maybe you would be right, since the author 
of the book in which they appear as chapter titles has his own 
inimitable way of interrupting us when we get off on tangents. 
We refer to— 


MY CHANGELESS FRIEND 
By the Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


“My Changeless Friend” is published in serial form, there now 
being twenty-four Series in the set. The chapter titles listed above 
appear in the 24th Series. Each chapter in every Series is separate, 
just the thing for a few minutes daily reading. No matter what 
chapter you read, you will feel that it was written especially for 
you. And you will be right because, while there is much clamoring 
about making the world safe for democracy, Father LeBuffe, in 
these little books, is striving in a very human way to make souls 
safe for eternity. Read one Series and you will want the set. 


Single copy, any series, 30 cents 11th to 15th Series, 5 vols.. $1.40 
Ist to Sth Series, 5 vols.. $1.40 16th to 20th Series, 5 vols.. $1.40 


6th to 10th Series, 5 vols... $1.40 2st to 24th Series, 4 vols.. $1.12 
One dozen assorted copies, or dozen of one Series........... $3.00 
Complete set (24 volumes in Gift Box) re si 10 


@ Each Series is bound in maroon cloth. Orders for five or 
twenty-four volumes will be shipped in an attractive gift box. 


Apostleship of Prayer, 515 £. Fordham Road, New York 
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NOTIC ES (Advertising rate for Nomicas is 

6 cents per word, including mame 
and address. Payment to be made when sending Norics, 
which must be im accord with policies of Ammrica, Notices 
must be received at America, 53 Park Place, New Yerk, 
eleven days before date of publication.) 





VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 





ACCOMMODATIONS offered to retired priest or laymen 
in pleasant private home with facilities for medical and 
nursing care located in thriving Eastern Iowa town. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Correspondence invited. Address: Doctor, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





LAW. Catholic young man, college graduate, excellent 
grammarian, desires position as comparison clerk (correct- 
ing legal manuscripts) with New York law firm. Address: 
Law, America, 53 Park Place, New York City. 





LOUNGE—Young People. Used lounge furniture and 
things that you no longer want? To furnish lounge and 
play room. Supervised recreation by priest or religious. 
For information regarding conveyance address: Friend of 
Young Catholics, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





PEDESTAL for sale much below cost. Italian marble, 
38 inches high and 24 inches wide. Address: Marble, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








JESUS the MESSIAH |NEW TESTAMENT 
(RE-EDITED) 


Cut flush, S inches, 722 
oe Oe, Se? FR 

Cloth bound—lIllustrated Per copy, 3@ cents 
334 Pages. Size 4x6 inches. $1.00" Per hundred, $25.00 


€. Wildermann Co. Inc., 33 Barclay St, New York 


A Harmony of the Gospels 
in the words of the four 
Evangelists. 














CHURCH, SCHOOL 


RAISE FUNDS for «&% institution 
Sponsor 
The All-English Talking Film 
“THE LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS” 


Highly Recommended by Church Autheritics Write for sponsorship plan 


Sunray Films, Inc., 220 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 











FOLLOW THE WAR 


from 
A CATHOLIC RING-SIDE SEAT! 
READ 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 
PUBLISHED IN LONDON FOR THE WORLD 
Annual Subscription $3.50 


Write for a specimen copy! 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD Tonpon.:.¢ (exc: 


LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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EVENTS 


ARTEMUS Ward and Mr. Dooley were arguing over 
the attitude of Stalin and Molotov on peace and de- 
mocracy. 


Dooley: “It war-rms me hear-rt, it does, the devoshun 
of Staylin and Molly Toff to pace.” 
Ward: “Them fellers are more 4 rains of terror than 


Dooley: “Staylin and Molly Toff were standin’ in th’ 
Krimlin a-sighin’. ‘’'m afeard the Flyns don’t want 
pace, Molly,’ says Staylin, ‘I’m afeard so,’ says Molly 
Toff. ‘It’s me fate,’ says Staylin, sad-like. ‘Me lifelong 
love of pace has always been unrequited,’ he says. ‘As 
a young, ambishus bank an’ train robber, I was ivir 
f’r paceful methuds but the opprisor class cuddent’ stop 
interferin’,’ he says, ‘forcin’ me to throw bums,’ he says.” 
Ward: “As ushil he aint worritin about trooth.” 
Dooley: “ ‘An,’ says Staylin, ‘whin I asked the koolaks 
in a paceful, gintleminly way, to give up ivrything they 
had, they attackted me ginrous plans an’ made me be 
r-rough with thim,’ he says. ‘An,’ says he, ‘look at th’ 
ongrateful min who druv me to poorge thim, an’ me 
wan who loves pace,’ he says. ‘It’s the story of me life, 
Molly,’ says Staylin, his eyes moistenin’, ‘lovin’ pace, 
strainin’ ivir f’r pace and nivir gettin’ me hands on it,’” 
he says. An Molly Toff sniffied, touched be this story iv 
a froostrated man. 

Ward: “There mizzerable. savijis.” 

Dooley: “An’ while Molly Toff was wipin’ his eyes, 
Staylin, his voice quaverin’, says: ‘An’ now the Flyns 
ar-re turnin’ agin me, me who on’y wanted to bring 
pace to onhappy Flynland.’ Staylin, strong man though 
he be, cudden’t stand the thought iv the ongrateful 
Flyns. He broke down, sobbin’ like a bride left waitin’ 
at the church.” 

Ward: “The krockadile.” 

Dooley: “‘I on’y wanted to take their counthry in a 
nice, paceful way,’ says Staylin lookin’ up. ‘An’ now . 
ye tell me the Flyns ar-re invadin’ us,’ he says. “They 
ar-re,’ says Molly Toff, without battin’ an eye. ‘Call the 
inthrepid Red ar-rmy,’ says Staylin. ‘Tell th’ bummers 
to dhrop bums on the womin and childher,’ he says. 
‘Bring pace and demockracy to Flyniand,’ he says. ‘Set 
up a People’s Gover’mint in Terryjoker, with or with- 
out th’ people,’ he says, ‘an’ dissiminate pace ivirywhere,’ 
he says.” 

Ward: “Hurrar.” 

Dooley: “An’ so Molly Toff runs out an’ says to a man 
on the street in Moscow: ‘Do ye want to be ilicted 
Prisidint?’ ‘Prisidint iv what?’ says the man. ‘Prisidint 
iv the People’s Gover’mint iv Flynland,’ says Molly 
Toff. ‘I do,’ says the man, an’ he was ilicted. An’ Molly 
Toff sint the sojers iv the Red ar-rmy on a paceful 
earned iv death into Flynland. An’ reports began comin’ 
in fr’m the Carey Ishumus an’ Pat’s Amo, fr’m Sally, 
Sussyansally, Mullinsjarvey, Ahearnjarvey, O’Hara- 
jarvey, and other pints, an’ the gin’ral wrote: ‘Th’ Flyns 
ar-re usin’ real bullets an’ we aint used to thim,’ he 
says. ‘What’ll we do?’ he says. ‘Whin I cried to our 
Rooshyan la-ads: Wurrukers of the wurruld, unite, they 
united and fled as wan man,’ he says.” 

Ward: “Sum I sed the Rooshyan campane is a new 
five year plan.” 

Dooley: “An’ Staylin onaisy afther readin’ the reports 
says: ‘Why aint the blitzkrieg blitzin’?’ ‘Th’ min aint 
got gloves,’ says Molly Toff. “They can’t blitz without 
gloves,’ he says. ‘Nonsense,’ says Staylin ‘I'll poorge 
th’ gin’rals, I will, bedad. Call the sthrateejans, call 
the rivolutchinists, call more rigimints. I'll continue me 
peace misshun in Flynland until the last Red sojer 
dhrops,’ he says knocking the ashes off his see-gar and 
puttin’ on his gloves.” THE PARADER 











